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The Robot is a marvel 
He can really do things— 
f\ He can keep on doing them 
fl ¥) Time after time 
: F Day in and day out. 
On He never makes a mistake 
But he cannot change his habits. 











A new routine 
An unscheduled move 
An unrehearsed problem 


And he is helpless. 
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Kiwanians have followed the same pattern at meetings for years, because it 
was the convenient thing to do. 

Week after week the Kiwanian has driven his car to the same place, has 
eaten the same food, been served by the same person, sung the same 
songs, saluted the Flag of his Country and bowed his head in respect 
to his God. 

He has attended conventions, enjoyed inter-club meetings, helped in youth 
service and civic betterment. 


Now there is a new problem to solve — and 


KIWANIANS ARE NOT ROBOTS 


Democracy is in the balance — 

The Kiwanian THINKS as he salutes the Flag; 

His bowed head signifies a deeper reverence: 

He walks to a different meeting place— 

The waiter has gone to war — so has the cook; 

Fish and spaghetti have taken the place of roast beef and ham— 


Some of his best friends are absent—their names are on the honor roll! 


THIS KIWANIAN THINKS 


‘A serious condition, but it is temporary. My club has achieved results by 
concerted effort; we can do more as a united group than as individuals. 
Youth must be assisted—war bonds must be sold—the Red Cross and the 
USO must be supported—scrap must be collected. 

We will do the job at home and we will do it together. We will carry on.” 


KIWANIANS ARE THINKERS 
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“Such voluntary action in re- 
sponse to our request for 
cancellation of meetings that 
increase and concentrate pas- 


senger traffic sets a laudable 


example for other groups.” 
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NE hundred soldiers in the right place at the 

right time have turned the tide of many a battle. 

Thousands of our sons and friends have gone to 
the battle fronts and thousands more are needed. The 
gold stars remind us that some of these must be re- 
placed. This is a war in which every individual counts, 
so, if five thousand Kiwanians by not traveling across 
the country, make room for five thousand more soldiers 
who must travel across the country, direct aid is being 
given to our military forces. This world war calls for a 
mighty effort, and a mighty effort is a composite of 
millions of individual efforts, therefore no one can claim 
that his help or his sacrifice is unimportant. At the 
close of the last great war many thousands of soldiers 
were killed the day after the "Cease Firing’ order had 
been given, because it had not yet reached them. If 
Kiwanians have helped to terminate this war only one 
day earlier, thousands of lives will be saved; perhaps 
many of our sons among them. There is nothing more 
important than clearing the right of way for victory. 

In wartime, decisions must be made on available in- 
formation, so your Board of Trustees in cancelling the 
convention, acted on the most reliable information ob- 
tainable at the time. President McAlister appointed 
Immediate Past President Charles S. Donley, Vice Presi- 
dent Frederick M. Barnes, and Secretary O. E. Peterson 
to represent Kiwanis International at a meeting in Wash- 
ington to which all service clubs were invited. The de- 
cision was the result of the confidential information 
given by Joseph B. Eastman, Director of Defense Trans- 
portation, at that meeting.’ In view of the immediate 
demands for troop movements, the Board of Trustees 
unanimously agreed there was nothing else a virile, all- 
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American service minded organization could do than to 
step aside for the demands of an all out war. 

Are we downhearted? NO! 
forge ahead for the necessary business and procedure 
can be cared for in an emergency such as this. All Kiwanis 
Week will take on a new significance and the pledge of 


Kiwanis will continue to 


rededication: will have a.deeper meaning. The fellowship 
and contacts nof*now possible at an International Con- 
vention can be largely replaced this year at the District 
Conventions. The short travel necessary, car pooling, 
a central location, will all tend to make possible vigorous, 
effective and enthusiastic District Wartime Conferences. 
Headline speakers can be secured for programs; district 
officers will have the inspiration of counsel with other 
District and International leaders; International Officers 
will bring the latest on Kiwanis progress, and future 
activity in the light of past performance can be planned. 

Truly, there has never been a better opportunity for 
incisive action on the part of Kiwanis clubs than this 
opportunity affords. Every club, large and small, should 
be represented by a delegate who will give thought to 
planning ways for converting Kiwanis Wartime Objec- 
tives into effective action. The results can only be meas- 
ured by future achievements, but they will far exceed 
the splendid record that has already been made. 

"Plan your work and work your plan," is a slogan of a 
successful corporation. Let each club plan now for a 
successful District Wartime Conference and make the 
plan work by sending delegates who will earnestly con- 
tribute to its success. This is the time for work; the full 
measure of Kiwanis fellowship can be resumed when the 
war is won and our sons and Kiwanians in military serv- 
ice have returned. 











Alr Marshal 


LOGE 


DIRECTOR, AIR FORCE 


Y faith for the new world that 


is surely coming ts founded 
that tor 


history ot 


on the beliet almost 


the first time in. the man 
kind, 


order and government of the world so 


youth will take a hand in the 


many of them are dying to save, It 


will win the battle. It must shape and 
safeguard the peace 
I speak to vou as a Canadian whose 


country is fiehting of its own free will, 
for the right, as the plain ordinary men 


right We 


monev, and 


of Canada see the have 


pledged our manhood, our 


William Avery Bishop. 


HiR Wik 


by Air Marshal William Avery 


RECRUITING, ROYAL CANADIAN 


our material power to save the world 


from darkness and disastet 
We seek nothing 


ourselves: 


for ourselves: we 
ask nothing for nothing ex- 
men and 


little 


cept the right of ordinary 


women to live out. ther lives 


simply, happily and unafraid, 


I am one who has always. believed 


that out of evil and great disaster 


must come some good, This war has 


definitely brought our two great coun 


tries closer together than ever before 


in our history, and in no minor degree 


this has been helped by the aid Amer 


THE KIWANIS MAGAZINE 


Unrelenting and stern justice 
for our enemies is keynote of 
address given before Kiwanis 
Club of Rochester, New York. 


ican aviators have given us in Canada 
In Canada we have built up what is 
ealled the Combined (Air) 


Organization, | think it is 


rani 


the greatest 


thing of its kind in the world, Tt is the 


combined effort in-air training of the 


Whole of the British Empire and we are 


justly proud of it, but its suecess could 


not have been achieved without the 


help of your American aviators 


We were helped in the moment of 


our direst need by thousands and thou 


sands of young Americans who came 


to our aidwho came to help us as 


imistructors 


to learn to fly and po to fieht hei 


record has been wonderful Only re 


cently T noticed that out of ten boys of 


the Royal Canadian Air Poree deeo 
rated for gallantry in the field, three 
were Amertenns 

lL can say with trath now that om 
great tramige scheme is a colossal sue 


cess and running at its peak, but we 


heartaches nnd 


pont \nd 


went through  niany 


many dangers to reach this 
to give you an idea how vital the as 
Vineriean lads has been 


that at the he 


sistanee of your 
to us, let me tell you 
ginning of this plan we counted on re 


ceiving all our equipment from Creat 


Britain, and at the fall of France the 


danger to Britain was so great. that 


LL. WIN 
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AIR FORCE 


Shiploads of aireratt were turned back 
in mid-ocean to participate im the Battle 
of Britain, 
The loss of 
nothing, 


this essential equipment 


was although serious, com 
pared with our position in’ regard. to 
personnel, 

We were asked to rush every possible 
pilot to the other side. It was done 
It looked as if our own plan might: be 
back sut 


more Americans came to us as 


indefinitely set more and 
instru 
tors and instead of losing ground we 


gained ground, 


and those others who ename 
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When the United States entered the 
war of course many of your lads want 
owl uni 


ed to return and wear thei 


form, ‘That was natural and we en 
deavoured to help them transfer in every 
wily, 

By that 


thousands 


possible 
time we were able to return 
to vou of trained per onnel 
without affecting our own organization 
and we had the satisfaetion of feeling 
that the bread that you had cast upon 
the waters we were now returning to 
the 


Other thousands, however, elected to 


you am form of frosted cake, 
and they are building 


the Air 


remain wath us 


up great traditions for Royal 


Foree and the Royal Canadian Ait 
loree, They wear on their shoulders 
the word “Canada” and beneath that, 


on the same badge, “U.S. AL”, and 1 
am honored to be able to state that | 
know they wear them proudly, together, 


Many normally well intentioned people 


have fallen for ao very obvious piece 
of Navi propaganda that we we, 
mark yousomust treat our enemies wath 


rentleness and sympathy, 

Too me it seems instead of preaching 
kindness to our enemies is the time 
to call for 


for these 


now 
a good, strong healthy hate 
There is no 


relentless foes 


merey in the hearts of the Germans, the 


Japs or the Ttalians., “Phere ts nothing 
that they will stop at to obtain then 
end, We are inelined to be mueh too 


placid about this matter. TP firmly be 
lieve that the German people are today 
just as confident of winning this war 
as we are 

Therefore, we must put every effort 
ultimate vietory, of 


We 


forth to gam our 


which | have no doubt, will win 
this war, 

Marshal Goering, whom | know well 
personally and appreciate his great ruth- 
abilitv, boasted that would 


less Berlin 


never be bombed, 
It does my heart good to know that 
Berlin, as well as the rest of Germany, 


is getting a pounding from the United 


States Army Air Force, the Roval Air 
Foree, and the Roval Canadian Air 
Foree such as was never dreamed. of, 


When 1 the 


rood strong healthy hate agatnst our 


speak of desire for a 
enemies, TE mean it in the proper sense 
no question of vengeance but every 


thought of justice for all. 


I have a great admiration for the 
ability. of our foes, L have a great 
loathing for their brutal tactics and 
their inhuman treatment of the con 


quered countries, The Germans in par 
ticular are ruthless, brutal bullies. 


Phe Italians who, to use the words of 


your President, stabbed Mrance in the 


back, have not been great heroes in 


this war, 

Apart from Germany, our other main 
on Pearl Harbor pet 
threat 


foe, the Japane c, 


petrated an oaet of treachery will 


live forever in the black pages ot lis 
tory. ‘That, however, as we know was 
only a forerunner of their disgracetul 


We cannot fight 
‘| hey do 


savagery and ferocity, 
these savages with gloves on 
not understand any human kindness and 
they obviously do not propose to pive 
any, 

So to those who speak to you of 
thinking of our enemies in any kindly 
tone, | suggest reminding them of those 
flying heroes who honored themselves 
and their country by the first attack on 
Tokyo, J he Japs’ day of reckoning will 
come, 

1 want, however, to emphasize this 
that I 


point most strongly tremble 
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Air Marshal William cslvery 
Bishop, Vietoria Cross, Distinguished 
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Cross, Distinguished Flying Cross, 
Doctor of Laws, University of To- 
ronto, Chevalier of the Legion of 
Hlonor, Croix de Guerre with two 
palms, who destroyed more German 


acroplanes during the Great War 


than any other British pilot, was 
probably the most spectacular fighter 
in the world. No other pilot of any 
nation even approached his almost 
incredible record of shooting down 
25 enemy planes in ten days. 
ILilliam Bishop was born in Owen 
Sound, Ontario. In the last World 
Har he enlisted in Toronto in 1914. 
He came out of that war a Licuten- 
ant Colonel. Air Marshal Bishop 
holds the office of Director of Air 
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with fear when | hear comments that 
“these men are not our enemies, It ts 
only their leaders.” That is not. the 
truth. These men are all our enemic 


We are only fooling ourselves when we 


hide behind sueh shallow shibboleths. 
We cannot afford for one moment to 
hide behind any shallow. shibboleth, 
We must face facts. We are at war. 
Not only with the leaders of these coun 


but with the peoples of these coun 
Make 


enemies 


tries 
leader Ss, 
dunt 


tries who believe in thei 
that 
must and will have their just deserts 

Blame 


They were given 


no mistake about 


unrelenting and stern justice. 


not the leaders alone, 
the power and authority by their pusil 
lanimous people. 

As | 
neath the great battle held of the Bat 
tle of that | 
never 

The 


them a 


stood in’ Eastern London be 


Britain | wore would 
top until we had won this war. 


Nazis have 


sinister 


reached what is for 
point in his 


tok 


turning 
Desperation roads them into 
hate 


tupid rumours to be 


tory, 
ing oup the fires of against us all 
and by allowing 
passed from person to person | believe 
Cioebbels 


clirty 


what he 
lurther | 


we vive precisely 
wants for his 
believe that 
Llitler 


hactious 


wane, 
at any moment, in his des 


peration, may strike out in his 


blind and nianner, 


Today we live in’ a’ disappearing 


world and a shrinking world, Disap 


pearing: beeause whatever happens we 
hall never return to the days that are 


Not 


ate then 


one would we wish to perpetu 


ecnmities and their injustices 
Shrinking, because amidst the dust and 
din of war we sometimes forget how 
time and space have been annihilated 

the poet wished, to make lovers 


Titles 


closer. to 


hot as 
wished, to bring 
the 


happy, but as 
har-oll 
of men. 

\nd 


Brockington said recently 


terror habitation 


sO in conelu On, aS Mr. Leonard 


"We are both, vou and we, whether 


we like it or not, Europe reborn in 
faith and hope. You of the United 
States once kindled the fires of liberty 


which gave us our inspiration. It is 
our faith that you will not let the flame 
sink into dead, dull ashes.” 

This then is our high privilege—to 
nake the present ours in order that we 
may make the future yours and ours 
and all men’s. The destiny of humanity 
has handed to us of North America the 
high task of keeping open the gates of 
merey, Let us be proud that we are the 
gate keepers. Our duty today is not to 
help brave men to die, but to help them 


to live, 








My Personal 


By Roe Fulkerson 


HEROES CAN’T EAT MEDALS 


iGHT here i, where I stick my neck out as far as 
a giraffe’s. 

Any man with a postwar plan has the world 
ready to give him an argument because there are as many 
plans as there are people. Each feels that his is the best. 
But all a man who writes can accomplish is to make people 
think, and if I accomplish that with this page I will have 
done all I hoped to do. 

Now is the time for us to think what we are going to 
do for the boys when they come home. 

It is only a question of time until Mr. Schickelgruber, 
Stooge Mussolini and Teeth Hirohito will face a_ firing 
squad, Then we are going to have several million boys 
back home from the front trying to settle themselves back 
into a bread winning niche in our new world of peace. 

During the last war, three men who were lying in a 
hospital in France were discussing what they would do 
when they were home again. One who had lost one leg 
said he could go back to his job of bookkeeping. Another, 
who had lost an arm, said he was going to try raising 
chickens. “But what about you, Bill?” they asked of the 
man who had lost both legs. “I am going to have them 
roll me down to the village barber shop,” said Bill, “and 
there I am going to try to out-lie the veterans of the War 
between the States!” 

\las, when these boys come back home, they are going 
to have to do more than out-lie the American Legionnaires. 
They are going to have to eat. No man can eat medals. 
They are a poor diet for a hungry man. No pawnbroker 
will loan more than a few dollars on a Navy Cross or a 
Medal of Honor. No banker will discount a man’s note 
because he was a hero in the war. 

It is axiomatic that democracies are ungrateful. We toss 
our hats in the air and emit loud huzzas for the boys as 
long as they are fighting for our freedom, but when they 
come home we forget about them and return to our interest 
in golf or fly fishing. 

These are not nice words, but they are true as truth. 
\n old soldier is an old bore. If any doubts this, let him 
remember the long, hard fight of the American Legion for 
vear after discouraging year to get the well deserved sol- 
ders’ bonus. 

The rehabilitation of the men who are now risking their 
lives for our freedom should be considered now. A definite 
settlement of what we intend to do for them after the war 
will be a definite boost for their morale on the fighting 
front, and will save them the humiliation of having to beg 
Congress and Parliament to make some provision for them 
when they return. 

Certainly there was never a more disillusioned group of 
men than the soldiers who returned from the last war, 


when they went back to their old jobs and found them 
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filled and no room for them. This must not happen again. 
But unless some definite plan is decided on now, while we 
realize their worth, they, too, will have a hard time re- 
establishing themselves. 

There are many plans before the Congress of the United 
States, and others before the Parliament of Canada looking 
to this end, but if these bills are not to be lost in com- 
mittee, organizations like Kiwanis must see to it that pres- 
sure is brought to make these plans laws. 

Some of these plans take the form of insurance, of pen- 
sions and various other forms of relief for the men when 
they are discharged from the armed forces. But pensions, 
bonuses and such take too closely the form of charity, 
which no soldier wants, and no civilian wants to give. 

Where I stick my neck out is in advocating the continu- 
ation of every service man’s pay for one year after he is 
discharged from the armed forces. This will give him a 
year to find himself a job, to settle down into the old one 
if it is available, to look about long enough to get a toe 
hold in the busy marts of trade, or to reestablish himself in 
his abandoned profession. 

Of course there are shiftless men who will do nothing 
as long as they are on government pay, but these same 
men would waste a bonus, throw away a pension or 
mishandle any money they received. They need not be 
considered. 

By far the large majority of the men who are in the 
uniformed ranks in this war ask only a chance to take up 
their old life again. The very least we can do for them 
is keep them on the pay roll for another year, whether they 
find jobs or not. 

This seems to me a fair and square way to settle the 
big problem we are facing. It is not only fair to the men, 
but it is fair to the government, because it spreads the 
payments over a year and does not require any new finan- 
cial set-up for the payments. 

Here is a job for the American Legion. Here is a job 
for Kiwanis. Here is a job for every civic club and patri- 
otic society on the continent, and now is the time to put 
on the pressure. 

Far be it from me to discredit the men who make up 
the legislative bodies of our two countries, but now it is 
popular and vote-getting to be on the side of the men who 
are fighting this war for us. When the war is over, the 
big vote winner will be the advocate of rigid economy 
because of our great war expenses, 

When this fight is over, we must not make our heroes 
fight for a chance to survive the peace. Let’s try to show 
the world that democracies are not unappreciative. Let’s 
give these men who are risking their lives for us a chance 


to begin living where they left off! 
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McNUTT SAYS— 


FIGHT or 


PRODUCE 





Success of War Man-Power Com- 
mission depends on you accord- 


ing to its chairman, honorary 


member at Bloomington, Ind. 


HAVE often been asked what men 
on the home front can do to win 
the war quickly. 

The answer is simple but, in replying, 
I eliminate the word “men.” This is not 
just a man’s war nor a woman’s war. 
It is all of ours, men and women to- 
gether. Total war sees small distinction 
between the two. 

So today to help win the war quickly 
and save the precious lives that are 
hourly being sacrificed . . . men and 
women have only one choice . fight 
or produce. 

Fight or produce ... both are equally 
important. Those the 
fighting, have their role selected for 
them. Ona dozen battle fronts they are 
doing their job and we need only to 
read our daily newspapers to know how 
well they are doing it. 

Producing is another matter. There 


chosen to do 


are those of us on the home front who 
do have a choice. The choice, however, 
is limited to WHAT kind of a produc- 
ing job we are to do. 

It will be a shorter war if each of 
us finds his or her right place in the 
war effort. This has been called a 
mechanized war. It is that, but in a 
greater sense it is a war of manpower. 

The need of manpower grows every 
day. The supply of manpower shrinks 
hour by hour. Almost ten million men 
will have been added to our pre-war 
armed forces by the end of this year. 
That means approximately 1200 men 
must go every single day this year. That 
is more than George Washington had 
at Valley Forge during the vital winter 
of 1777-78. That is more men than 


were in the victorious Greek Army in 
the Battle of Marathon. 

To produce the sinews of war for 
these ten million fighting men, 101% 
million men and women must be em- 
ployed in the production of munitions. 
They will produce the arms, the guns, 
the tanks, the planes, the ships the battle 
fronts demand. 

Those who can fit into that picture 
have their role chosen for them. Just as 
with the soldiers, sailors and marines 
there is no question of choice. Men and 
with the skills the 


war industries, or with the ability to 


women needed in 
be trained in those skills, are falling 
.. that of being 
if they fail to go volun- 


down on their first job. 
Americans... 
tarily and find the job for which they 
are suited. 

Basic is a sound national network of 
public employment exchanges — the 
United States Employment Service. The 
United States 
knows where 


Employment Service 
the 


materials are needed. They know, too, 


producers of war 


of the jobs in the local communities. 


Those local jobs might not be, to be 
sure, as glamorous as the one at the 
front or the one in the arms plant but 
indirectly, it might be as important as 
either. It might even be the job you 
are already doing. If it is, the United 
States Employment Service will know. 

Back of those ten million fighting 
men and 101% million men and women 
the 
needed for the essential civilian jobs 


making munitions are millions 
left vacant by the fighters and producers 
These, too, can term themselves war 
producers, for by their efforts the others 
are released. The woman who runs an 
elevator has set free a man for the fight 
ing front or war industry. The older 
the 
So, too, the lad too young for 


man who drives a bus has done 
same. 
military service, who gives his summer 
vacation to the food for victory pro 
gram. All are doing their right war 
job in the right place. 

With a branch of the United States 
Employment Service in practically 
every town no one need lament his or 
her inability to DO something in the 
war. The United States Employment 
Service is there to help you and to serve 
our country in its hour of danger by 
giving you the help and advice you need 
to find your niche. 

On the War Manpower Commission 
rests the responsibility of the two great 
tasks . . . finding manpower and dis- 
tributing manpower. The success of our 
battle fronts depends upon how well 
these tasks are performed. 

The success of the War Manpower 
Commission depends upon you. With- 
out YOU its efforts to find the man- 
power necessary for a speedy and sure 


victory will be in vain. 





"All are doing their right war job in the right place." 
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Behind 
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Three Churchills work together 


to bring one of the oldest 


and most fascinating crafts 
up to date. 
HERE is something about a 


loom that is fascinating and in- 

triguing — not in the way in 
which a spinning wheel fascinates and 
intrigues. Perhaps we see too many 
spinning wheels, they generally mean 
that there is an Antique Shop or “Ye 
Olde Gifte Shoppe” or a tearoom just 
around the corner. Of course these 


shoppes” are all right, part of the 
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Active 


By Merton S. Heiss 


American landscape and spinning wheels 
are very ornamental, don’t misunder- 
stand me. Looms are not particularly 
beautiful and they are not ornamental 
at all. But they call 


long ago, and we do mean long ago. 


up visions of 


The weaving of cloth is at least three 
thousand years old, maybe a thousand 
or so more, and excavations have re- 
vealed looms in localities so far apart 
that communication was impossible — 
and the looms were almost the same in 
design and method of operation. 

There are whirring power operated 
looms by the thousands ‘all over the 
world but still the hand woven mate- 
rial is in greater demand than ever 
and the demand apparently is going to 
keep growing as the years go on. 

This is a very long introduction to a 
“Story Behind the Classification,” an 
introduction to the famous Churchill 
family of Berea, Kentucky, and to the 
industry which they founded. Certainly 
the Churchills did not invent American 
hand weaving but they seem to have 
been the first to adopt and adapt ways 
and means to produce hand-woven 
woolen materials that can be produced 
in sufficient quantity to turn a personal 
craft into an industry and to provide 
wages for workers, profits for middle- 
men and profits for the producers and 
beautiful material for those who love 
and can pay for it. 

And now belatedly we introduce to 
Charles H. Churchill, 
active member of the fine Berea club 
Member David 


you Kiwanian 


and Military Service 


Carroll Churchill—age 70, now doing 


some war work so important we dare 
not even hint what it is, except to say 
that he has been to Alaska and the 
United States Government regards him 
so highly—well, no one is ever going 
to say we “talked out of turn.” And 
you should meet Eleanor Churchill, 
wife of David Carroll Churchill, mother 
of Charles. You have met and you will 
continue to meet lovely, charming wom- 
en. When you meet Mrs. Churchill you 
will place her among the first names on 
your list of unforgettable folks. 

Yarns are spun and dyed to Church- 
ill specifications, designs are numerous, 
more than 600 so far. The individuality 
of the weaver shows in every piece and 
one pays really for the time and thought 
and imagination of an individual who 
has handled, many times, expertly, every 
thread in the article one has purchased. 
Colors of the sunset or the autumn 
woods, the beauty of the dogwood and 
the redbud, the blue of the mountain 
lakes all are blended into the designs 
for searfs and shawls and throws. 

No less a person than Paul Poiret, 
the famous French designer (some have 
rated him the most expert designer of 
his time) said of a Churchill shawl — 
“It is the most beautiful thing I have 
seen in America.” 

And now for the Churchills. 

David Carroll Churchill, mechanical 
engineer, graduate of Boston Tech, in 
1899 went to India as an “industrial 
missionary.” Power weaving was bring- 
ing such impossible competition to 
Indian hand weaving that 30,000,000 
people faced starvation and death. That 
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one of the looms. 


number of people in India were engaged 
in weaving and they could do nothing 
else. The caste system prevented their 
changing their occupations. Sink or 
swim, eat or starve, they were weavers, 
30,000,000 of them. And there were 
3,000 orphans in the district 
“Mechanical Missionary” Churchill was 
located. To him the answer was easy, 
just find out how to speed up hand 
weaving so that it could compete with 
power weaving. So with his engineer’s 
mind he went about the problem and 
the British-Indian government knew he 
had found the answer. True it took a 
trip around the world with stops in 
various parts of the Orient to study 
and with a long period of investigation 
and research in England—but he did it. 
Better looms, with a central assembly 
plant and a constantly available supply 
of parts. Henry Ford’s system adapted 
to conditions in India, except that it 
was a Churchill idea, copied from no 
one. Everything was coming fine. 
Things were fixed up, the British were 
Indians 


where 


satisfied, the were satisfied, 
everything was perfect — then a pudgy 
little Archduke was shot at Sarajevo 
and munitions were needed. 

So Mr. Churchill turned his weaving 
establishment into a munitions factory 
—and is that a story? They made all 
the metal equipment for General Al- 
lenby’s mules in the Mesopotamian cam- 
paign. The war ended, Mr. Churchill 
came back to the United States, went 
into airplane work and was really in it. 
Then a friend asked him to come to 


Above: Tying in the warp. Right: Mrs. David C. Churchill operating 


Berea College and take charge of the 
Physics Department. He went to Berea 
and he took over the Physics Depart- 
ment. But they had weaving instruc- 
tion as part of their handicraft work at 
Berea College. Mr. Churchill built a 
loom, taught Mrs. Churchill to weave 
and before long they were turning out 
as gifts the most beautiful scarfs and 
things had ever seen. Mrs. 
Churchill, a Wellesley graduate, found 
that she possessed a talent for color 
blending, a flair for designing that she 
had not known before. They built more 
looms, they went into hand weaving 
as a business. Mr. Churchill left the 
Weavers made its 


anyone 


college, Churchill 
formal bow in 1922, 

And now for Charles, active Kiwan- 
ian. He was born in India, graduated 
from Oberlin, expected to teach math- 
ematics and do research and maybe 
keep on studying and teaching for vears 
and years and years. But the Churchill 
Weavers into existence and 
Charles went out selling the product 
and he really sells it. His is the mar- 


came 


keting end but his scientific mind, his 
advanced learning, and the fact that he 
is a scholar make him the better in 
his work of selling and distributing. 
It’s an unusual recipe for success, 
this mixing of mechanical genius with 
art and sales ability and with the main 
ingredient a dying “back in the hills” 
handicraft. The engineer, the artist and 
the business man seldom get together in 
one family. They did this time and 
Churchill Weavers is the result. 





David Carroll Churchill, responsible for making 
Berea famous for its weaving. 








Winding warp from large wheel. 








Palestine and the 
Present World Drama 


By Rabbi Arthur J. S. Rosenbaum 
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By historic inheritance and 


because they are earning it 
in war are reasons the Jews 


should be given Palestine. 


HE problem of the Jew is not 

the concern of Jews alone, it is 

the concern of the whole world. 
The presence of large numbers of home- 
less, destitute, under-privileged Jews in 
Europe and in other parts of the globe 
constitutes a perpetual threat to the 
peace of the world. Should Jewish 
homelessness continue, there may arise 
twenty-five years from now another 
Hitler who -will again utilize the Jews 
as a means of dividing countries and 
promoting disunion as the Hitler of our 
own day. 

If the words of the Bible are true 
then Palestine was promised to the Jews 
as a homeland 4,000 years ago through 
the patriarchs Abraham, Isaac and Ja- 
cob. And it is a matter of record that 
for 3,000 years since the Jews entered 
the land of Canaan (Palestine) under 
Joshua, they have never lost contact 
with it. Jewish history and tradition 
are inextricably interwoven with Pales- 
tine. Having launched their career as 
a nation in that land, and having there 
enjoyed their most brilliant period of 
cultural and spiritual achievement they 
have always looked upon it as the center 
of their existence. 

In the year 70 A.D. the Romans 
under Titus destroyed Jerusalem, con- 
quieted Palestine and forced the Jewish 
people into exile. And since then the 


Jews have gone homeless throughout 
the centuries, driven and buffeted from 
land to land, from. country to country. 
Due to innumerable factors no active 
effort was made to rehabilitate the Jew- 
ish National Home until in the 1890's 


under the leadership of Theodor Herzl, 


the Zionist movement was born. Its 


aim was and still is “to create a legally 
secured, publicly recognized home in 
Palestine for the Jewish people.” 

In the years immediately after the 
establishment of the Zionist movement, 
a series of colonies were established in 
Palestine as the beginning of the Jewish 
reclamation of the country. But large 
and consistent effort was impossible due 
to the attitude of the Turkish Govern- 
ment which was then the sovereign 
power over Palestine. It was during the 
first World War that Zionism began to 
receive international recognition and 
sanction. On November 2, 1917, Lord 
Balfour, then Foreign Secretary of the 
British Government, issued the famous 
statement which came to be known as 
the Balfour Declaration. It says, “His 
Majesty’s Government views with favor 
the establishment in Palestine of a 
national home for the Jewish people 
and will use their best endeavors to 
facilitate the achievement of this object, 
it being clearly understood that nothing 
shall be done which may prejudice non- 
Jewish. communities .in Palestine or the 
rights and political status enjoyed by 
Jews in any other country.” 

At the end of the war there began 
the codifying in international law of 
this pledge which had been made by 
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the British Government with the ap- 
proval of all the Allied Powers. The 
first step in this direction was taken at 
the meeting of the Supreme Council of 
the Allies at San Remo in April, 1920, 
when it was decided to make of Pales- 
tine a mandatory under the general su- 
pervision of the League of Nations and 
under the direct administration of Great 
Britain. 

Immediately after this was settled, 52 
nations of the world became signatories 
to the Palestine Mandate, which recog- 
nized the historic connection of the Jew- 
ish people with Palestine and which 
affirmed the Balfour declaration. This 
Declaration also received the approval 
of both Houses of the United States 
Congress in a joint resolution which 
was adopted on June 30, 1922; and 
signed by President Harding on Sep- 
tember 21, 1922. It is also well to note 
that every President of the United 
States since President Wilson has voiced 
approval of, and has personally and 
publicly endorsed the establishment of a 
Jewish national Homeland in Palestine. 

During the twenty-five years since 
the issuance of the Balfour Declaration, 
the Jewish population of Palestine has 
grown from 55,000 in 1918 to almost 
600,000 today. After the outbreak of the 
Hitler persecutions in Europe, Pal- 
estine absorbed about 300,000 German 
refugees. 

The Jews not only have the right to 
Palestine because of historic inheritance, 
of imperative need, and of the world’s 
pledge, but because they are also earn- 
ing it in this war. In Palestine out of 
a Jewish population of 584,000—140,000 
men and women have registered for 
service in all branches of the military 
and civilian defense, more than 27,000 
have volunteered and are now serving 
with the British armies; 20,000 are 
serving in the Palestine Home Guard, 
and 1500 are in the R.A.F. Palestine 
has further become the supply base for 
the British Army in the near East. 

In every country of the world mil- 
lions of Jews have devoted their efforts 
to this thousand-year-old search for a 
home. Thousands and tens of thousands 
of Jewish people over a period of two 
generations have given their blood and 
sweat that the land which once was 
“a land flowing with milk and honey” 
might regain its original fertility. 

And now the Jews come to the world 
and ask that that which was taken from 
them be returned, that that which was 
pledged to them be fulfilled, and that 
that which they earned they may receive. 
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IBBER McGee and Molly,” 


who visit you over the NBC 


66 


network every Tuesday night, 
are really three people. My wife, Mari- 
an, and I, are the only two you hear, 
but we never forget that the words we 
speak are written by Don Quinn. He 
has fashioned the McGee scripts from 
the beginning. 

Our show is one of the top, according 
to the Crossley Poll, and we all feel 
pretty proud about that. However, we 
never forget that it was not an over- 
night success. Back of it is a quarter 
of a century of experience, vaudeville 
with its tank towns—crystal set radio 
with its insecurity. 

Marian and I are both musically in- 
clined. We met, you know, for the first 
time during choir practice in our home- 
town of Peoria, Illinois. We were mar- 
ried on August 31, 1918, and five days 
later I was in the Army. Following the 
Armistice, I was attached to the Enter- 
tainment Division 
throughout France. Marian, meanwhile, 


and staged shows 
was teaching piano. 

After my return, I tried my hand at 
a succession of jobs. During the eve- 
nings Marian and I sang and played at 
club affairs. Ralph Miller, an advance 


“Hello, is that you, Myrt?" 


man for a theatrical company, heard us 
once and convinced us that we had a 
This venture 
required about $1000 for suitable ward- 
Picking 


future in show business. 


robes, traveling expenses, etc. 
up that much money was by no means 
simple, but show business was something 
we both wanted to be in. We sold our 
car, got a loan from my aunt and finally 
rounded up enough cash. 

That was the real beginning. Vaude- 
ville tours. Good and bad luck. 

It was 1925 when we “found 
about radio. We 
brother in Chicago and 
to a broadcast I made 
and uncomplimentary remark about the 
singing. “Ten dollars says you can’t do 
better,” dared my brother. 

And so it was—on a dare—that two 


out” 


were visiting my 
while listening 


a spontaneous, 


shaky people started on a radio career. 

In 1931 we met Don Quinn. He was 
a commercial artist and cartoonist and 
not happy with what he was doing. A 
short time before, in an effort to make 
a little more money, he had contributed 
a sketch with a gag to a humor maga- 
zine with the result that the publication 
had returned the sketch, but bought the 
So, he decided that perhaps his 
he wanted to try 


gag. 





future was in writing 


Fibber McGee and Molly fake 
Thompson goes in for a bit of clowning. 


surprise as Bill 
Young 
Thompson is one of the most accomplished dialec- 
ticians in radio, and portrays four different charac- 
ters (Mr. Wimple, the Old Timer, Nick Depopolous 
and Horatio K. Boomer) on the McGee broadcast. 


By Jim Jordan 


Second below: 
Don Quinn, the prolific writer who has fash- 
ioned Fibber McGee and Molly scripts since 
the beginning. Once an artist and cartoonist, 
Quinn has found that in his case at least, 
1,000 words are worth more than any one 
picture. 
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comedy for radio. We formed a part- 


nership. Our first venture was a day- 


time serial called “Smackout” in which 


I was a talkative grocer “smackout” of 


everything. The Johnson Wax people 
heard us, liked us, and eventually “Fib- 
ber McGee and Molly” was born. 
Also responsible for our show are a 
number of other persons. Harlow Wil- 
cox, our announcer, has been with us 
the first broadcast in Chicago. 
311] Thompson, who plays Mr. Wimple, 
the Old Timer, Nick Depopolous and 
Horatio K. 


after 


from 


3oomer, joined us only six 
months the first Isabel 
Randolph, who plays Mrs. Uppington, 
Billy Mills, the orchestra leader, and 


show. 


the King’s Men, all have been with us 


over a period of years. 
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LET’S BE CHEERFUL 


NEVER since this good earth first started spinning on its 
axis has it had such a headache as it has right at this 
ad moment. 

Every one of us has a son, a brother 
or an intimate friend who is in uni- 
form facing a murderous and heartless 
foe. The mangled bodies of little chil- 
dren are being blasted out of school 
houses, and the sick and wounded are 
heing murdered in hospital beds. In- 





offensive civilians are being stood with 
their backs to the wall and shot down 
in cold blooded reprisal for acts in which they had no part. 

The Four Horsemen are riding cross country. Civiliza- 
tion is in danger of being wrecked by the madmen of 
Europe and Asia. These are indeed times which try men’s 
souls. 

Old men are drinking more; young people’s morals are 
relaxing ; even juveniles are becoming criminals as by prod- 
ucts of this all-out war. All this condition of lax morals 
is due to the sadness of war. It is an escape from the 
stern realities of what is facing us all. 

Realizing that men must relax, must have some moments 
to forget the awful holocaust of war, we of Kiwanis must 
see to it that our meetings are cheerful. This does not 
mean that we must substitute comedy for bond selling, jest 
for Red Cross participation, or horseplay for patriotism, 
but we must try to make our meetings give our member- 
ship a lift out of the sadness which the war has brought 
into all our lives. 

With heavy taxation, with rationing closing in all around 
us, with doubt as to what the new peacetime world will 
be like, the uncertainty of the future of every business man 
requires that he have at least one hour out of the week 
when he can relax and forget his personal troubles. 

\t a recent meeting of a Kiwanis Club, the Program 
Chairman decided to combine a little fun with a much 
needed lesson in courtesy to the speaker of the day. 

He advertised that a very erudite gentleman would speak 
on a very solemn subject. Before he introduced the speak- 
er, he introduced a very sour quartet of Kiwanians who 
sang at great length. When they had finished, another 
member got up and complained that the committees hadn’t 
reported, probably because they had no reports to give. 
\fter a long discussion of the failings of the committee chair- 
men, a member suggested that if they were not going to be 
a real Kiwanis club and do things according to Hoyle, they 
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had better give up their charter. Various previously posted 
members discussed the subject in a serious way until all 
but three minutes of the speaker’s time had been used up. 
The chairman then introduced the erudite gentleman, who 
rose to his feet and complained that he hadn’t been told 
that he was supposed to make a speech. 

Horseplay, nonsense and foolishness, of course, but it 
was fun. The singing was bad and the jokes were feeble, 
but everybody took part and had a good time. Such pro- 
grams sandwiched in between the serious programs of 
Kiwanis are well received and are a big relief to men who 
face serious problems all day long. 

It takes a lot of psychology to run a successful Kiwanis 
club. When conditions are what they are now, when men 
are resorting to excesses and young people are resorting to 
immorality as escapes from war tension, Kiwanis can offer 
the finest escape from serious thought — companionship 
in fun. 

All work and no play make Jack a dull boy. Jack will 
enjoy his Kiwanis membership more, and keep it a lot 
longer, if his Kiwanis luncheons are joyous occasions. 

6 
Of course you are buying your quota of war bonds. 
But are you writing your quota of letters to the 
boys in Africa and Australia and way stations? 


THE COMPLEX FAMILIES 


EVERY Kiwanis club has members of two families in it 
—the great Complex Families. There are the genial, loud 
voiced, frequently laughing brothers who belong to the 
Superiority Complex, and their meek 
and shy cousins who belong to the 
Inferiority Complex. 

The genial, happy members of the 
Superiority family make friends easily 
and always feel that they are welcome 
in any company. Because they feel 
that way, they are welcome, and they 
belong to the club only a short time 
before every member knows them and hails them gladly 





on sight. 

Their cousins in the Inferiority family are doubtful of 
themselves and their welcome, and shy about pushing them- 
selves forward into the fellowship of the club, although they 
work hard on any Kiwanis assignment. 

The unfortunate thing about these two equally valuable 
groups of members is that birds of a feather flock together. 
If the situation is not carefully watched, it is only a short 
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time until the Superiority boys have developed the habit 
of sitting at every meeting with men of their own type, 
and at their table sharing the laughing, joking good fel- 
lowship characteristic of their kind. 

Alas, the Inferiority boys have the same habit of slipping 
off by themselves. They never push their way into the 
company at the tables which they eye so enviously. 

Sometimes they are not only envious—they are resentful. 
If something is not done to pull them out of their shell, 
they soon feel that they are misplaced in Kiwanis and 
become Kiwanis casualties, not realizing that the fault is 
as much with themselves as it is with the other fellows, 
who have no desire to exclude them from their seemingly 
select circle. 

The solution of this problem is important to the success 
of a Kiwanis club. Men should not be permitted to form 
groups who always sit at the same tables. This inevitably 
forms unconscious and unintentional cliques which have 
no place in our organization. 

Some plan, some well designed scheme must be arranged 
so that all the members of a Kiwanis club mix and mingle, 
and the shy man is made to feel that he is just as welcome 
and as necessary in Kiwanis as the bolder and more genial 
individual. 

Where the same group has been in the habit of sitting 
together, it is a simple matter for the president to speak 
to them quietly and explain the situation and ask them to 
scatter at the next meeting and include some of the shyer 
men at their table. 

One solution is to give the members a table ticket when 
they come in which will decide the seating by lot. Or 
tables can be so arranged in long rows that it is impossible 
for groups to always get together. 

It is certain that these more modest, retiring members 
must be made to feel more at home in Kiwanis if they are 
to be held as Kiwanis members. 

* 
The war has got to be won. The only person who 
can win it is you. Your work, your war savings, 
your sacrifices are vital. 


WHAT IS KIWANIS? 
“IF ye break faith with us who die 
We shall not sleep, though poppies biow in Flanders’ fields.” 
Every man who participates in the work of Kiwanis and 
attends the meetings of his Kiwanis 


SS" gore, club is keeping faith with those who 


=> ¢ % died in Flanders’ fields — with those 
who died in the Battle of Midway — 
and at Guadalcanal. 
Gy . Kiwanis is the essence of the things 
Hy) iss \ we are fighting to maintain. Kiwanis 
Uf iii represents the freedom of speech and 
the freedom of assembly. Kiwanis 
stands for freedom in religious and social intercourse, and 
for the sanctity of the home. Human nobility and all the 
related ideals which have made our two countries what they 
are, are fundamentals of Kiwanis. 
No man can afford to be so busy that he has no time to 
attend Kiwanis and pay homage to these ideals. No man 
can remain steadfast in his loyalty without the occasional 


‘ 
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stimulation of these traditions. 
Serve your Kiwanis club and you serve your country. 
Fellowship and friendship steel us for the task, and you 
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can’t get them by proxy. They are the products of asso- 
ciation and cooperation. 

Kiwanis meetings are the very breath of our patriotic 
life. The greatest human interest story of all time is now 
being written on the far-flung battlefields of this global 
war. The very plan and plot of our side in this war is 
written into the objects and objectives of Kiwanis. Should 
these principles cease to be our guiding light, then we, like 
our enemies, would be fighting for gain rather than for 
ideals. 

The friendships, the fellowship, the ideals, the fun and 
the inspiration of Kiwanis are representative of the things 
which make life on this continent worth living—and worth 
dying for! 

a 


Last week-end I went fishing and came home with 

a string of snook. Now I know how my cave man 

grandfather felt when he came home with a sabre- 
toothed tiger. 


TOTAL WAR 


THE people of the United States have become accustomed 
to government figures which are astronomical in size. War 
budgets look like a drum major on parade leading a dozen 

brass drums. They are beyond the com- 


GENERAL, “ CAN SAY prehension of the average citizen. 


Way a / 
“ / “Total war,” says President Roose- 
velt, “demands the simplification of 
American life.” He adds that about 
$500 worth of goods and service for 
each person is about what will remain 
after military, lend-lease, etc., have 





swallowed up what the government 
needs. That figure is easily understood, but much less easily 
believed by this luxury loving nation. 

This means great personal sacrifice on the part of every 
one of us. It means financial agony when we pay our taxes. 

The simplest plan would seem to be a general sales tax, 
but the recommendation is for a pay-as-you-go plan which 
will make the payment of income tax easier and more un- 
derstandable, and assure the government a steady flow of 
money to prosecute the war. 

The President stood by the War Department’s program 
of placing 7,500,000 men in the Army by the end of the 
year, and urged a rehabilitation program to make another 
1,000,000 persons available for war industry. 

All this means that the current national debt will reach 
the staggering total of $135,000,000,000! Neither we nor 
our children will ever again know taxes as small as they 
were before Pearl Harbor. 

“There is no easy, pleasant way to wage total war,” said 
the President. We who must pay the bills realize that, even 
though we are not able to rationalize and realize the stupen- 
dous sums involved. 

As a people, we are ready and willing to endure every 
hardship and deprivation that will speed up the winning of 
this war. All that any of us asks is that care be used in 
the expenditure of these enormous contributions of ours. 

Mr. Sherman was a master of under-statement when he 
talked about war. 

* 


After the war, I’d like to see Kiwanis International 
charter a luxury ocean liner and have a floating 
convention. 














7yY 


by George 1’ 





PRESIDENT, TRUNDLE ENGINEERING CO.; 
MEMBER SPECIAL INTERNATIONAL 
OMMITTEE ON POSTWAR PLANNING 
I are thinking today in 


terms of But sooner 

or later this war is going 
to be over. We would do well to begin 
right now to think in terms of postwar 
and this will require a major 


war. 


problems 
shift in point of view. 

In wartime, all normal rules are 
suspended. 

We don’t have to do any selling. The 
Government buys most of what we can 
produce and the public clamors for the 
rest. 

Furthermore, as far as war produc- 
tion is concerned, the ordinary relation- 
ships between producer and consumer 
are turned topsy-turvy. 

In peacetime, the man who wants 
what we make is the man who buys it 
But in wartime... 
The man 


and pays for it. 
Take a rifle, for instance. 
who wants it is a private in a fox hole. 
The man who buys it is an officer in 
The fellow 
who pays for it is the taxpayer. Neither 
the the 
who pays for it, sets the price. 
Now 


Suppose we 


the Ordnance Department. 


man who wants it, nor man 


-suppose peace is declared. 


are faced with the question 
of reconversion from manufacture for 
war to manufacture for normal peace- 


time purposes 





Trundle, Jr. 






In war, we have been basing our 
prices upon costs. But we won't do that 
when the war is 
we will have to go back to the old prin- 


over. In peacetime, 


ciple of basing prices upon _ public 
demand and the state of the public 
pocketbook. 

In wartime, our great emphasis has 
been on speed of output, almost regard- 
less of In peacetime, we must 
think in output 


which will make possible the low prices 


cost. 
terms of volume of 
that assure mass markets. 

In wartime, we must satisfy, as to 
price, a buying agent of the government. 
In peacetime, we must satisfy, as to 
price, millions of people. 

What will they be like, these postwar 
What will they want? 
much money will they have to spend? 
What values will they ask for their 


buyers ? How 


money ? 

Well—first of all, they will want im- 
mediately a supply of the devices and 
conveniences which they have been 
denied during the war. They will want 
automobiles and refrigerators, vacuum 
cleaners, washing machines and radios. 
And many tucked 


away, out of their wartime earnings, 


of them will have 
money which they intend to spend. 


But, somehow, IT have the feeling that 
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“What will the public pay?” 
most important question. You 
can talk costs with Uncle Sam 


but price with public. 


they will be rather cagey in their 
buying. 

How many, for instance, would want 
a new 1942 model car, when the war is 
over? 

On the whole, I think most people 
will be inclined to hang onto their 
money until they see what the new post- 
war models will be like. The war has 
taught people to expect miracles of 
American industry. 

And why not? We have built up, for 
war production, manufacturing facilities 
the like of which the world has never 
seen. 

Industry has proved, in war produc- 
tion, its ability to make new things in 
untold quantities at constantly decreas- 
ing costs. 

Industry has mastered, in war produc- 
tion, the art of using materials in ways 
which in past years were considered 
impossible. 

Certainly, our postwar customers — 
and they include all of the people of this 
country and, I hope, millions in other 
countries—will expect to reap the bene- 
fit of invention, research, development 
and experience gained by American in- 
dustry during the war. 

And there is another side, very im- 
portant to the need, in the postwar 
period, of providing better things for 
more people at lower prices. 

Remember, that after the 
return inevitably to the timeworn prin- 


ciple that mass production depends for 


war we 


profits upon volume, and volume can 
be gained only when the people, espe- 
cially our own employees, have ample 
purchasing power. 

Now — how are we going to sustain 
a high level of public purchasing power 
in the postwar ear? 

By paying higher wages in terms of 
dollars? This is the wrong 
This is the road toward inflation and 
higher prices. High wages accompanied 


answer. 


by high prices are meaningless. 

The proper road to increased buying 
power lies in giving the people more 
value per dollar. This method employs 
the proved cycle of redesign of product 
for better quality and manufacturing 
economies, sales and merchandising to 
stimulate mass markets, and lower 
prices to the consumer. 

This, to my mind, is the only method 


(Turn to page 31) 
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Digging sweet potatoes at St. Francesville. 


IGHTING Marines hard 
won beach heads may now be 
wading through the surf to res- 


on 


cue bobbing food containers floated in 
from dashing patrol boats or destroyers 
on many fronts. These containers are 
hastily pried open and the orange col- 
ored sweetish flakes are munched by 
the soldiers until a moment’s respite 
will allow the cooks to soak these dried 
flakes and cook them into a fair sem- 
blance of sweet potato pudding or pie. 
In this country other troops are eating 
daily servings of these dehydrated sweet 
potatoes. 

Only a year ago just a few of these 
flakes were drying on the steam radi- 
ator in the office of Kiwanian Julian 
C. Miller of Louisiana State University. 
Dr. Miller had placed them there to 
see if starch could be scraped from 
them by mechanical means when it sud- 
denly became apparent to him that they 
tasted good and would do as emergency 
rations for the fighting forces and could 
easily be dehydrated and cooked for 
use on the army menus. In response 
to his letter Dr. Prescott, dehydration 
consultant of the Quartermaster Corps, 
hurried south to investigate and started 
arrangements which are resulting in 
millions of pounds of this food for the 
Army. 

Several thousand acres of Porto Rico 
Unit Ones are bedded out in the spring 
by Louisiana growers and dug in Sep- 
tember and October for delivery to the 
plant. All potatoes except small strings 
and large cracked jumbos can be used. 


After they have been thoroughly 
trimmed and washed the potatoes are 
passed through a centrifugal peeler 


which slices flakes about an eighth of 
an inch thick. These slices are sluiced 
to eliminate the surface starch which 
makes them stick to the wooden trays. 
Most fresh food spoilage is caused by 
the growth of molds and bacteria which 
does not occur when water has been 
removed to increase the concentration 


of solids. Also the appearance and 


Dr. Miller with some of his new varieties. 


DRIED 


SWEETS 


By P. T. Ecton 


CHAIRMAN, LOUISIANA-MISSISSIPPI- 
WEST TENNESSEE DISTRICT COMMITTEE 
ON AGRICULTURE 





Mr. Babin of L.S.U. and Mr. Warriner beside 
a powerful press in the Warriner plant. 


flavor may be changed by the action of 
enzymes in the foods. To prevent this 
the trays of sliced sweet potatoes, which 
have been racked on a rolling platform, 
are enclosed in a chamber with steam 
jets which raise the temperature sev- 
eral hundred degrees for about eight 
minutes. 

This blanching inactivates the en- 
zymes and is the which was 
lacking in earlier dehydration experi- 
ments of the last war, resulting in 


process 


The Army gets plenty of its 
favorite food thanks to Ki- 
wanian Julian Miller and his 


dehydration experiments. 


Yn he 
‘8 af erie: ai 
1 we 


am 





Unloading sweet potatoes at the plant. 


scorched, blackened products. The trays 
are now ready for the trip through the 
drying tunnel which is heated to sev- 
eral hundred degrees by a blast of natu- 
ral gas. This trip takes several hours, 
depending upon outside humidity and 
other factors, after which they emerge 
as crisp chips with a moisture content 
of around 6%. After thorough federal 
inspection the chips are shaken from 
the trays by white women, in spotless 
white dresses, and placed in a square 
can holding approximately 11 pounds, 
the equivalent of 65 pounds of fresh 
sweet potatoes. When four gallons of 
water have been added to the contents 
they can be cooked into enough sweet 
potatoes to feed 100 soldiers one meal. 

Dr. Miller found that the 
otene content, which includes Vitamin 
es 30% 
month’s sweet potatoes 


has car- 


least after a 
all 
are stored before being dehydrated. This 
the 
Army as many of its branches need 


increases at 
storage so 
is an important development for 
Carotene, the substance 

night Dr. 
Miller, who is president of the Ameri- 
can Horticultural Society, is busily en- 


foods rich in 


which corrects blindness. 


gaged in further developments having 
developed a method whereby sweet po- 
tatoes may be fooled into setting natu- 
ral seeds, something never done be- 
fore in the United States. 

During the last war Dr. Miller rode 
a bucking destroyer in the U. S. Navy 
on many convoy trips and now is torn 
between love and duty in World War II. 
His friends and Colonel Logan of the 
Quartermaster Corps have had a job 
convincing him that these millions of 
pounds of dehydrated foods flowing to 
are 
just one more seaman. 


the fronts more important than 

Baton Rouge and Louisiana have be- 
come intensely conscious of sweet po- 
tatoes and Dr. Miller. When he 
“Man of the Year” by a 


Was 


selected as 


prominent agricultural magazine the 
Baton Rouge Kiwanis Club cele- 


brated “Dr. Miller Day.” 








GIRL SCOUTING--A 


HEN members of the Ki- 
wanis Club of Amarillo, 
Texas, learned that J. Edgar 
Hoover had reported a 55.7 per cent 
rise in the arrests of minor girls 
throughout the ngtion, they decided that 
it couldn’t happen in Amarillo — and 
took steps to see that it never would. 

The club looked over the surround- 
ing territory and agreed that the ques- 
tion of whether or not to support a 
youth program was academic. Tax 
payers and citizens support youth pro- 
grams whether they know it or not. 
Those who fail to support a construc- 
tive, interesting, out-of-school program 
often find that they must eventually sup- 
port expensive probation officers and 
jails. 

The Kiwanis Club of Amarillo de- 
cided to do it the economical way. They 

anted the girls of Amarillo to have a 
chance to feel wanted and needed, a 
chance to serve their country in im- 
portant useful activities. 

They made up a committee of men 
from all the service clubs in twenty-five 
counties and this committee is finding 
leaders and starting Girl Scout troops 
just as fast as they can be organized. 
The fun, fellowship and service of Girl 
Scouting is enabling girls to make a 
real contribution to Amarillo’s war 
effort. 

The experience of Amarillo could be 
multiplied many times throughout the 
country. More and more men are real- 
izing that the problem of helping girls 
to be good citizens is just as important 
as the problem of helping boys. They 
have discovered that women are glad 
to have their help in finding construc- 
tive things for youngsters (the twelve- 
to-fifteen age range shows the biggest 
girl delinquency rise) to do. They are 
turning to Girl Scouting, largest non- 
sectarian girls’ organization of its kind 
in the country, to provide a tried and 
tested program of activities. 

The Laws enjoin honesty, loyalty, 
courtesy, friendliness, usefulness, help- 
fulness, cheerfulness, and cleanness of 
thought, word and deed. They are not 
inexplicable rules imposed from above. 
They are part of a simple code of daily 
living that any girl can understand 
because it is written in her own lan- 


By Anne L. New 


PUBLIC RELATIONS DIVISION 
GIRL SCOUTS, INC. 





More and more men realize 


it is just as important to 
help girls become good citi- 


zens as it is to help boys. 


guage. The troop of about twenty to 
thirty members expects its members to 
observe the code. The girl who doesn’t 
try to obey the laws loses some of the 
approval of her group. For a girl of 
twelve, few influences could be more 
effective. 

The men’s groups that have helped 
to organize Scouting find that the city 
immediately gains an important asset. 
Girl Scouts in some communities have 
taken over the gathering of waste coek- 
ing fats and have greatly increased col- 
lections. In other cities Girl Scouts 
have helped other agencies to get in the 
scrap. They have brought in books for 
armed forces, bottles for hospitals, 
stockings for powder bags, and thou- 
sands of tons of waste paper, rubber, 
rags, and metal. In one city, a group 
of Girl Scouts heard that medicinal 
drugs were needed for medical aid to 
China. They canvassed all physicians 
and asked for their ‘“doctor’s samples” 
of drugs. Eight cases of supplies were 
donated. 

In at least one town in which many 
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AN’S JOB 


parents are working in defense jobs, 
Girl Scout daughters have taken a city- 
wide nutrition course and have become 
the family marketers and dieticians. 
They bring their problems to their 
nutrition teacher and do a good job of 
buying and preparing well-balanced 
meals. They know they are doing an 
important job and they are proud and 
happy to do it. They are a far cry from 
the restless girls who want to “do some- 
thing about the war” but who slip into 
delinquency because they have no one 
to help or guide them. 

Last year more than 2300 Girl Scouts 
with their leaders gave more than 
48,000 hours of work as Farm Aides, 
saving valuable crops for America and 
her allies. Farmers, skeptical at first, 
later praised the girls’ work. This year 
many girls are already getting advance 
training that will prepare them to do 
an even better job. Some are planning 
to camp all summer on the farms where 
they will help. Others will come from 
town or from near-by Girl Scout 
camps. Girls too young to meet the 
fifteen-year minimum age requirement 
for Farm Aides will grow their own 
Victory Gardens at home. 

James M. Landis, Director of the 
Office of Civilian Defense, said recently: 
“In community after community our 
OCD officials have found Scout troop 
leaders and executives ready with help. 
Girl Scouts, trained in first aid, child 
care, emergency cooking, messenger and 
other services, have given invaluable 
aid. Each day that the war continues it 
becomes clearer how essential the home 
front is for winning the war. On this 
front we can rely upon the Girl Scouts 
to continue to render services that will 
help speed victory.” 

President Roosevelt has said that he 
hopes Girl Scouting can be extended to 
even more girls than are now being 
served by it. Other Kiwanis communi- 
ties like Amarillo need to establish 
Girl Scouting or to find leaders for 
more troops to take care of the girls 
who are waiting to be Scouts. 

Kiwanis Clubs have been very suc- 
cessful in finding leaders, sponsors, and 
meeting places for troops. They’ve dis- 
covered that Girl Scouting is a man’s 
job, too —- and a very worthwhile one. 
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International Key Club Officers: Left to right — 
Donald Sperier, New Orleans, vice president; John 
Derryberry, Columbia, Tennessee, treasurer; Mal- 
colm Lewis, West Palm Beach, president; Steve 
Rizen, New Orleans, corresponding secretary; 
Thomas Thornhill, Charleston, South 
Carolina, recording secretary. 













Key Clubbers 
Open New Doors 


By Bill Earle 
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New Florida State Key Club Officers: Left to right 
— Coleman Brown, Tampa, vice president; Frank 
Smith, Daytona Beach, treasurer; Edward 

Atkins, Miami, president; Ray Mil- 
ler, Lakeland, secretary. 








1942 STATE TREASURER; MEMBER, SANFORD, FLORIDA, KEY CLUB 


HIS Key Club Convention held 
in Sanford, Florida, March 25- 
27, was a streamlined wartime 
convention held right along with O.D.T. 
rules and regulations and suggestions 
and advice. Travel was a tough propo- 
sition so we only asked the clubs to 
send their two delegates. We wrote, 
wired and phoned to discourage clubs 
from sending more. We felt many clubs 
would send no one. We hoped for a 
convention of 100 and would have set- 
tled for 75 and been happy. And 275 
showed up. Key Club boys know their 
way around. Some hitch-hiked clear up 
from Fort Myers. They wanted to at- 
tend that convention and they did. 
Maybe this isn’t the big feature of 
this convention—attendance—but it’s a 
good introduction. It proves the boys 
take their Key Clubs seriously. On the 
very first night the boys took up the 
matter of forming an international or- 
ganization. We feel that Key Clubs are 
good for us and we want them to be 
available through all Kiwanis. If Ki- 
wanis is good in one city the Kiwan- 
ians in that city are anxious to make 
the organization and its machinery 
available to their neighboring city. So 
with us Key Clubbers. Delegates from 
three schools in New Orleans and two 
each from Columbia, Tennessee, Deca- 
tur, Alabama, and Charleston, South 
Carolina, got together and voted in 
favor of perfecting such an organiza- 
tion. They prepared a constitution and 
on the last day of the convention adopt- 
ed it. Officers of the international or- 


ganization are Malcolm Lewis, West 
Palm Beach, president; Donald Sperier, 
Martin Behrman High School, Algiers, 
New Orleans, vice president; Thomas 
E. Thornhill, Charleston, South Caro- 
lina, recording secretary; Steve Rizan, 
New Orleans, corresponding secretary ; 
and John Derryberry, Columbia, Ten- 
nessee, treasurer. They decided to help 
all clubs get state organizations under 
way. 

No one but Key Club boys occupied 
the speakers’ table, they conducted the 
whole show. The oldsters said they did 
a good job. George Miller, state presi- 
dent, of course was in the chair. The 
war status of high school boys was dis- 
cussed, with special attention paid to 
the needs of military training, physical 
fitness and technical studies. Those 


speaking were George Miller, Huber 





; Mee | \ ry: 

Arthur Williams, president, South Broward Key 

Club, Roe Fulkerson, to whom scroll of apprecia- 

tion had just been presented, and Wellington 

Bunch, president, Fort Lauderdale Key Club, with 
Founders Plaque, 





Blakely, Harold Springer, Jack Koach. 
The oratorical contest was won by 
Edward J. Atkins, Gesu High School, 
Miami. Second place went to Jack 
Morrison of Daytona Beach, Mainland, 
High School; third place went to Rus 
sell Bartmes, Miami High School. In 
cidentally Edward J. Atkins was elected 
president of the Florida Key Club Asso 
ciation for next year. Other officers are 
Coleman Brown, Tampa, vice president ; 
Ray Miller, Lakeland, secretary; Frank 
Smith, Daytona Beach, treasurer. 

A high spot of the convention, of 
course, was Roe Fulkerson’s address. 
He was in his usual fine form and his 
address was enjoyed to the very utmost. 
Incidentally Roe Fulkerson and Profes- 
sor G. E. McKay of Seminole High 
School, Sanford, joined just about the 
most exclusive group ‘in the world, 
namely those who may wear the Key 
Club Key. Kiwanians rightly feel such 
a presentation represents great appre- 
ciation and is a distinct honor. Arthur 
Williams, president of the South Brow- 
ard Key Club, presented Roe with a 
scroll prepared by Bill Addison of the 
Fort Lauderdale Key Club, “To Roe 
Fulkerson, Builder of Good Citizenship, 
Number One Kiwanian and Friend of 
the Key Club — Appreciation” and 
signed by Art and Wellington Bunch 
as presidents of those two Key Clubs. 

There were brief talks by all the out 
of state boys. This part of the conven- 
tion was presided over by Steve Rizan 
of Peters High School, New Orleans. 

(Turn to page 32) 
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Sowing The Seeds Of Victory 


Past President J. A. C. Baker, left, looks on as Curtis Clark, past 
district governor, takes the reins. 






a WO thousand tomato plants 
the first afternoon” is the proud 
boast of Corpus Christi, Texas, Kiwan- 
ians. Later, of course, plenty of beans, 
corn, beets, oh well, almost any kind of 
vegetable you can name, was put in. 
Yes, it’s a Victory Garden and it is 
not just another project sponsored by 
a Kiwanis club—the members actually 
do the digging and weeding and seem 
to enjoy spending every spare moment 
in their garden. 
The plot is five acres, which is quite 
a bit of territory for busy business and 
professional men to cover, but we've 
heard that club members who partici- 
pate are going to divide the crop. We 
don’t know at this writing just how 
many members are indulging in this 
“outdoor sport” so far but the way 
things grow down Corpus Christi way 
(you know it’s way down thar on the 
Gulf) when the time comes to harvest 
those lush beefsteak tomatoes, snap 
beans, radishes, beets, potatoes, some of 





—_ = the boys will be feeling pretty sorry for 


themselves if they are not in “at the 


kill.” 


Second above: Past President Baker mans the plow. 

Third above: Doing their stuff. Left: Some of 

the Corpus Christi Kiwanians who signed up to 
actually cultivate the five-acre plot. 
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Essay Contest plays impor- 


tant part in celebration 
honoring the bicentennial 
of Thomas Jefferson’s birth. 


T was fitting and proper that the 

Kiwanis Club of Boston hold its 

celebration on April 13, in honor 
of the bicentennial of the birth of 
Thomas Jefferson in Faneuil Hall, 
“The Cradle of Liberty.” Dignitaries 
of the city, state and nation participated, 
and a half hour radio hookup over the 
Columbia Network signifies the im- 
portance of the meeting. 

During the previous two months the 
club, in conjunction with the Boston 
Herald-Traveler, had conducted an es- 
say contest in the public and parochial 
high schools of the city. Every school 
cooperated — thirty-five in number — 
and over 15,000 essays were submitted. 
A $100 War Bond was given the win- 
ner, Helene McGrath of Mt. St. Joseph 
Academy. Second prize, a $75 War 
Bond, went to Charlotte L. Gates of 
the Charlestown High School and third 
prize, a $50 War Bond, went to Norma 
Weiss of the Girls’ Latin School. A 
beautiful engraved certificate was pre- 
sented to thirty-three other students 
who submitted the best essays in their 
respective schools. All the children were 
invited to attend the banquet with one 
parent or relative as guests of the club. 

The caliber of essay submitted was 
quite unusual. All papers had to be 
written in school under the supervision 
of a teacher. A great deal of research 
was therefore necessary so that those 
democratic principles and ideals, fun- 
damental in the life and work of Jef- 
ferson, must have left their imprint in 
the minds of all the contestants. 





Boston Kiwanians 
Honor Jefferson 


By William Cantor 


PRESIDENT, 


A tremendous amount of publicity, 
greatly beneficial to Kiwanis, as well 
as to the ideals of Americanism for 
which we are now battling, was gener- 
ated during the essay contest. 

As events progressed the churches of 
the entire state offered their coopera- 
tion through the president of the Massa- 
chusetts Council of Protestant Churches, 
the Rev. Dana McLean Greeley, who 
sent out a personal appeal to all the 
churches of the Commonwealth calling 
their attention to what the Boston Ki- 
wanis Club was initiating. The Catholic 
Churches assisted also through the Rt. 
Rev. Msgr. Richard J. Quinlan, who 
led the entire Catholic Archdiocese to 
cooper-te with the Boston Kiwanis club, 
particularly in the high schools. The 
head of the Jewish Rabbinical Asso- 
ciation of the state participated also, 
personally, in our program. 

Leading citizens of Boston served on 
the Honorary Committee and on the 
active committee of the Boston Kiwanis 
club. The Navy, through Rear Ad- 
miral R. A. Theobald, the Army through 
Major General Sherman Miles and the 
Coast Guard through Captain W. N. 
Derby, cooperated closely through their 
The Coast 


Guard Band gave an inspiring program 


presence and active interest. 


of music at Faneuil Hall as part of the 


exercises under the leadership of their 





KIWANIS 


CLUB OF BOSTON 


Arthur 


famous 


own bandmaster and that of 
Fiedler, Conductor of the 
“Pops” of the Boston Symphony Or- 
chestra. 

At the Faneuil Hall exercises bril- 
liant addresses were made by Assistant 
Secretary of War John J. Mccloy, the 
personal representative of our Presi- 
dent, Leverett Saltonstall, 
Mayor Maurice J. Tobin, Dr. Daniel 
L. Marsh, President of Boston Univer- 
On the platform of 


Governor 


sity and others. 
historic Faneuil Hall sat practically 
every dignitary of importance in the 
Commonwealth. As a gesture of good- 
will toward our Pan-American neigh- 
bors, since Jefferson advocated a close 
relationship with South America and 
by the coincidence of April 14 being 
Pan-American Day, we invited the con- 
suls of the South American Republics 
as special guests and each speaker made 
it a point to mention the historic sig 


nificance of the gathering. Letters re- 


ceived from 


deep gratification at our thoughtfulness. 


those present expressed 


The Boston Kiwanis club in assum 
ing the leadership in the promotion of 
the New 
nation-wide celebration of the Thomas 
Jefferson 
plaudits of thousands of participants in 
the City of 
the Commonwealth. 


England observance of the 
3icentennial, received the 


3oston and elsewhere in 








Some of the leaders in Jefferson Bicentennial Celebration. Left to right: Dr. Joseph Brin, Rev. Dana 
McLean Greeley, Governor Leverett Saltonstall, Dr. Alexander Brin, Judge Frankland W. L. Miles, 
A. J. Haley, President William Cantor, Harold Dolby. 
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Serving 


HE duties of a Managing 

Editor would be _ divinely 

pleasant if he could just dic- 
tate letters all day and say in effect 
“Thank you, Secretary Jim, for that 
fine club activity picture and that 
nice little story that accompanied it. 
lle will be using it in June—July at 
the latest.” 

Being a managing editor of a 
magazine with the responsibilities and 
duties of a publisher now becomes 
an adventure. Everything is compli- 
cated. There are paper restrictions, 
there are engraving restrictions, there 
are postoffice manpower restrictions 
and there are circulation department 
personnel restrictions at the general 
office that are staggering. Of course 
Kiwanis’ great gain in membership 
additional 
magazines. Woe 
have been cut 
ten percent in 
paper and there 
is another cut 
around the cor- 
ner, most folks 
think, 

We could print 
a 96 page maga- 
“me every month 


means 


with not another 
thing im it but 
pictures and stor- 
ies of club activi- 
ties. We sort of 
feel no other or- 
ganization could 
say or do this, 
but at’s so. We 
have to remember 
we are an “organ- 


These ladies are busy making jerkins for the boys in the Merchant Marine. 
from old pieces of leather and cloth. Victoria, British Columbia, Kiwanians collected enough material 


-ation organ” too. 
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Their Nation Through 


We hate to write the words which 
follow, but they have to be written. 
Ie just cannot guarantee to publish 
any pictures or any articles. Ile are 
just going to do the best we can. 
There will have to be exceptions, but 
there won't be any we cannot explain. 

If ever there was proof that an 
organization justified its existence, 
that it was engaged more efficiently 
in war work than its members could 
have been engaged in independently, 
the files of pictures and articles in 
the magazine department supply that 
proof. 


WAR BONDS AND STAMPS 

Enid, Oklahoma. Under the leader- 
ship of Kiwanian Milton E. Batten, 
past district governor, the club led a 


ake 





to make twenty-five to thirty of the coats, 


Kiwanis 


drive for the sale of war stamps and 
bonds and, with the cooperation of local 
newspapers, ended up far in excess of 
its quota. 

Pomona, California. At the first meet- 
ing of the year, retiring president A. J. 
Stinton was the first to buy a bond 
from Uncle Sam (President Ransom 
Casey) who acted as bond salesman and 
sold $10,980.75 worth of war bonds and 
stamps to members. 

Geneva, New York. Serving in three- 
hour shifts, three members to a crew, 
and riding on a colorful float, Geneva 
Kiwanians sold $30,000.00 worth of 
war bonds in one day. In addition the 
club devoted a recent meeting to the 
sale of bonds. Cash sales of $18,125.00 
were made, an average of $335.65 per 
member. 

Bridgeton, New 
Jersey. The club 
sponsored a concert 
by the Wesley 
Memorial Metho- 
dist Church melody 
chorus, which is 
directed by Kiwan- 
ian Earl L. Crane 
and his wife. Ad- 
mission was $1.00 
in war stamps. 
During the concert 
Past President Ru- 
dolph W. Anderson 
gave a short talk, 
asking the audience 
to buy more bonds. 
Over $2,000 worth 
were sold. 

Clarinda, Iowa. 
By paying the usu- 
al sixty-cent dinner 


The jerkins are made 


fee and then eating 














ears 
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At this Kiwanis bond and stamp booth over $21,000.00 worth of bonds were sold. Each Ventura, Cali- 
fornia, service club was assigned a corner to set up a booth and the campaign went "‘over the top." 


only mush and milk, members saved 
over thirty dollars which was used to 
buy bonds. Kiwanian Ira Shambaugh 
(he’s a miller) supplied fried mush and 
sorghum and furnished the corn meal 
free. 

Douglas, Arizona. Bond sales in a 
Kiwanis-sponsored Victory Day drive 
amounted to $53,119.25, which is really 
remarkable considering the smallness 
of the community. The occasion was a 
Victory House program of the Standard 
Oil Company and Kiwanians bought 
$28,800 worth of bonds. 

Harlingen, Texas. More than $53,000 
worth of bonds and stamps were bought 
in one day. A ride in a jeep (furnished 
by the Harlingen Army Gunnery 
School) was offered to each person 
purchasing at least a $25.00 bond. Over 
6,500 persons were “taken for a ride.” 

Brawley, California. Under the lead- 
ership of Shirley Blume, daughter of 
President H. A. Blume of the Brawley 
club, seven girls organized a bond-sell- 


ing club, limiting its membership to 
girls under twelve. In addition to the 
usual club officers they have selected 





21 
more than twice that amount. In_ the 
first month they sold) more than 
$2,000.00 worth of bonds, one nine 
year-old having sold $500.00 worth. 
The membership now totals 27, with 
more on the waiting list. 

El Paso, Texas. When the two-man 
Japanese Suicide Submarine visited Fl 
Paso, the seven local service clubs 
played an important part in the suc- 
cessful bond drive which was conducted. 
$327,850 was earned and, during the 
hour and a half that Kiwanis had charge 
of the program, approximately $25,000 
in sales was made. 

Sioux Falls, South Dakota. Kiwanian 
C. A. Christopherson, State War Sav- 
ings Bond Administrator, awarded sav- 
ings bonds to Argus-Leader carrier 


boys, winners in a bond-selling contest. 





Governor Sam H. Jones of Louisiana was guest speaker at an Alexandria club meeting and immediately 
after luncheon members adjourned to the City Hall Square for dedication of the Rapides Parish Honor 
Roll erected under the sponsorship of Alexandria Kiwanians. 


a club mother or sponsor who vouches 
for their sincerity. Each girl pledged 
herself to sell at least two dollars’ worth 


of stamps a week and has averaged 








Reading room and library of the Kansas City, Mo., Canteen which Plaza District Kiwanians helped to 
stock with hundreds of books and magazines. The Canteen is visited daily by over 2,000 service men. 


Morton $6,769.30 


worth, was given a fifty-dollar bond 


Enger, who sold 


and William Grigsby, who sold $6,076.50 
worth, was given a twenty-five dollar 
bond. 

Helper, Utah. In a drive sponsored 
by the Helper club, at which “Aunt 
Jemima” of the famous pancakes ap- 
peared, $43,000 worth of war bonds 
The first bond purchased 
was a $10,000 one for the City of 


were sold. 


Helper. 

Monroe, Louisiana. The Monroe club 
decided to buy a $1,000 war bond with 
part of the money earned in their recent 
scrap drive. 

Wilmington, California. Charter Mem- 
ber Elmer J. Rossman, chairman of the 
Wilmington War Savings Committee, 
headed a campaign to sell $300,000 in 
bonds to buy a bomber to be christened 
More than 


$600,000 in bonds were sold, enough to 


“Wilmington, California.” 


buy two heavy bombers for the armed 


fe yrces. 








Georgia, District. 
(he district bought 
, $2,500 war bond 
to help replace the 
cruiser USS Atlan- 
ta, sunk last No- 
vember off Guadal- 
canal. 

Santa Cruz, Cali- 
fornia. With an ad- 
mission price of a 
$25.00 war bond, 
the Santa 
club gave a dinner 
$20,500 


Cruz 


at which 
worth of bonds 
were sold. Since at- 
tendance was limit- 


ed by 


commodations to 


seating ac- 


190 peopl the av- 


erage Was over 


$100 St. Boniface, Manitoba, Kiwanians paid a good-will visit to St. Lawrence, Montreal, Quebec. Left to 
Gi d right: Past International President F. Trafford Taylor, K. C.; J. 
irarceau, Mayor George C. MacLean, all members at St. Boniface; Lieutenant Governor Romuald Bourque and 


per person. 
Cape 
Missouri. After the 
( lub had sold 
several thousand dollars worth of 
bonds to its members, the State Ad- 
ministrator of War Bond Sales, through 
his deputy, James A. Jackson, charter 
member at Cape Girardeau, asked the 
members to devote a week to selling 
bonds. Bond Sales 


Week, the club was given the privilege 


During Kiwanis 
of naming an army jeep for each $900 
worth of bonds sold. $16,257 was made 

by telephone, by personal contact, and 
by radio—enough to buy eighteen jeeps, 
which were duly christened “The Ki- 
wanis Club of Cape Girardeau, Mis- 
souri” with serial numbers from one 


to eighteen, 





Dr. Harry C. Cody, Kiwanian at Bayonne, New Jer- 

sey, tests Kiwanian George Jenkins’ blood pressure 

prior to taking his donation to the Red Cross 
Blood Bank, 





Mayor Adhemar Raynault, St. Lawrence. 


SCRAP DRIVES 

Weirton-Cove, West Virginia. The 
club collected 110 tons of steel and iron 
scrap and other 
metals, old rubber, 
rags and paper. 
Over $1,800 was 
realized and 
turned over to the 
Medical Corps of 
the Hancock 
County = Civilian 
Defense Council. 

Eastern Hous- 
ton, Texas. Real- 
izing the urgent 
need for scrap the 


scrap bin as an experiment. This was so 
successful they built twenty-six more 
and placed them all over the city. Over 
400,000 pounds of scrap metal and rubber 
was collected—an average of more than 
10,000 pounds per member. Money from 
the sale of scrap has been added to their 
underprivileged child fund. 

Morrilton, Arkansas. Members have 
collected about 200 tons of scrap metal 
and 40,000 pounds of scrap rubber. 

Dover, New Jersey. With munition 
plants in the vicinity there is always the 
possibility of serious explosion in the 
Dover area and naturally the need for 
Red Cross equipment is great. The 
Dover club sponsored a scrap drive to 
earn money to purchase some. Prelim- 


inary sales netted $211 for the club and 


B. T. Hebert; Edward Fenton; and 
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final sales are ex- 
pected to push this 
total over $300. 
The club has al- 
ready bought a 
complete mobile 
canteen unit, cap- 
able of feeding 200 
persons. 

Douglas, Arizona. 
In spite of the 
handicapsofa 
small and sparsely- 
settled community, 
the Douglas club 
conducted a_ tre- 
mendously success- 
ful scrap drive. 
Knowing they 
would have to ship 
the scrap by rail 
members were in- 
terested primarily 
in prepared steel 
rather than light 
sheet metal. They 
shipped seven carloads of steel, one of 
cast, and expect to ship about three 
more carloads; also collected some 20 





These Scituate, Massachusetts, Kiwanians and their ladies are about to board 
x the ancient hack in the background as a means of transportation. The occa- 
club built one red, gion was their installation of officers for 1943 coupled with ladies’ night. 
white and blue 


tons of rubber and hundreds of pounds 
of non-ferrous metals which were sold 
to local dealers. 


VICTORY GARDENS 

Muskogee, Oklahoma. As sponsor of 
a Victory Garden contest, the Muskogee 
club is offering a prize of $25.00 for the 
best garden and the most vegetables, 
with additional smaller prizes. The only 
rules are that the garden space must 
be not less than 2,500 square feet and 
not less than 10 varieties of vegetables 
must be grown during the season. 

Rye, New York. A series of Victory 
Garden lectures, sponsored by the Rye 
Victory Garden Division of Civilian De- 
fense, is being given under the leader- 
ship of Dr. William H. Nitschke, Ki- 
wanian, who originated the program. 
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This was started as a Kiwanis 
project but proved so big that 
the club joined the Garden Di- 
vision. The lectures will deal 
with planning, soil preparation, 
seeding and planting, etc., and 
are expected to be of great help 
to the amateur gardener. 

Astoria, Oregon. Kiwanian 
August Hildebrand, member of 
the club’s agriculture commit- 
tee, is the author of a book- 
let, “Pacific Northwest Victory 
Gardens,” in which he gives 
hints as to how to make your 
Victory Garden a success. 

Burlington, Vermont. Mem- 
bers are sponsoring a Victory 
Garden made possible through 
the generosity of Kiwanian Wal- 
ter W. Edlund, who donated a 
tract of land. This has been laid 
out into 119 gardens, each about 
50x150 feet, over half of which 
have already been taken. 

Salt Lake City, Utah. The 
Kiwanis-Felt Center is Salt 
Lake’s first downtown general 
community center. Leaders of 
the center’s Victory Garden 
committee made reservations in 
a body to attend the Victory 
Garden forum conducted by 
Utah State Agricultural College 
authorities. 


BLOOD BANK 


Alice, Texas. The fact that 
their city is approximately 130 
miles from the nearest Red 
Cross Blood Plasma Bank (at 
San Antonio) failed to discour- 
age Alice Kiwanians in their 
campaign “to give more blood 
than any other town of our 
population in the United States.” 
They have evolved a plan where- 
by anyone wishing to donate his 
blood who does not have trans- 
portation may call and register 
at a central office. A man driving 
to San Antonio on business or 
going to give his own blood also 
registers with this office saying 
when he plans to make the trip 
and how many passengers he 
can take. In this way many 
who would not be likely to go 
by train are able to contribute. 

Oak Cliff, Dallas, Texas. The 
Civilian Defense committee sent 
out registrars to the club meet- 
ing and signed up 65 members 
to donate blood to the Blood 
3ank, 





Kiwanian Ray Lessard, President Ray Penning, and Vice President 

Don E. Engdahl of Spokane, Washington, survey a fifteen-foot let- 

ter written by club members. This is the third of a series of letters 
being sent to military service members. 





Anderson, Indiana, club members greet Colleen Moore, hostess at 

a preview showing of her famous Doll's House. Left to right: Miller 

J. Huggins, Carl R. Cottom, Miss Moore, President Everett Hartung, 
and Paul Wykoff. 





Sidney L. Sambell, a member at Strathmoor, Detroit, Michigan, 

presents a check for a thousand dollars to Lieutenant William A. 

Donehie, commander of Squadron 634-4, Civil Air Patrol. The 
money is to be used to purchase equipment. 





The Georgia District purchases a $2,500.00 war bond. Left to right: 

District Treasurer Chas. J. Thurmond, Gainesville; Former Lieutenant 

Governor Marvin Allison, Lawrenceville; Ensign Frances Groverman, 

U.S.N.R.; President J. Avon Gaston, Jackson; and Past President 
Alex Weaver, Macon. 
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West Hartford, Connecticut, 
The club made a mass donation 
to the local Red Cross Blood 
Plasma Center. 

Greeley, Colorado. Members 
motored to Denver and made 
a mass donation of blood, after- 
wards attending the meeting of 
the Denver club. This was the 
first action of its kind by a 
Colorado service club. 


LETTERS TO THE BOYS 

Canandaigua, New York. This 
new club publishes a newspaper 
for those in service which is 
sent to over 800 men and women 
all over the world. 

Kalamazoo, Michigan. During 
the period of a year, each mem- 
ber of the Kalamazoo club has 
promised to write a personal let- 
ter to military service members. 
This will mean that each of their 
ten military members will re- 
ceive a letter from each of 
nearly 100 active members, con- 
stituting an almost constant flow 
of correspondence from those on 
the home front to those on the 
fighting fronts. 

Raymond, Washington. The 
club secured an official list from 
the local city hall of men in the 
armed forces and every Kiwan- 
ian spent the program period 
writing letters. Some turned out 
two or three in the half hour al- 
lotted. This “V-Mail Day” was 
so successful they plan periodic 
repetition of it. Most of the 
members have had replies and 
one soldier in Africa wrote that 
it was the first V-mail letter he 
had received. 


MISCELLANEOUS 

Albany, New York. Each 
member was appointed a Spe- 
cial Procurement Officer for the 
Naval Aviation Cadet Procure- 
ment Board and went to work 
securing flyers. The boys were 
called “Albany’s Flying Tigers” 
and 94 were sworn in as cadets. 

Saginaw, Michigan. The club 
received a United States Navy 
Recruiting Service Award. By 
using posters and sending out 
5,000 letters, several hundred re- 
cruits were obtained. 

Prescott, Arizona. 145 boxes 
of homemade cookies, cigarettes, 
razor blades, hard candies, chew- 


ing gum and mints were packed 








As a constant reminder that it's not only the buy- 

ing but the holding of war bonds which is im- 

portant, the Winston-Salem, North Carolina, club 
displays this slogan in the downtown section. 


by Kiwanians for shipment to boys in 
service. Letters of appreciation were 
received from boys stationed all over 
the world. 

Visalia, California. The club bought 
the film “They’re Dropping Incendi- 
aries” and presented it to the Defense 
Council of Tulare County. The picture 
has been shown to about 15,000 people. 

Pineville, Louisiana. The club treated 
over 200 soldiers to a Thanksgiving 
Day dinner. Members’ wives served 
the dinner while Kiwanians and _sol- 
diers became acquainted. Entertain- 
ment was provided during the meal and 
afterwards. The banquet was greatly 
enjoyed by the service men as there 
are few entertainment facilities in the 
vicinity. 

Edmonton, Alberta. 


Kiwanis Glee Club has “gone to war.’ 


The Edmonton 


Since September, 1939, when war was 
declared, the glee club has been increas- 





ingly active. At first the ° 
group gave patriotic con- 
certs but they realized that 
more valuable work could 
be done by entertaining the 
armed forces stationed near 
Edmonton. Guest artists 
were invited to take part 
and become associated 
members of the glee club. 
The show revolves around 
the glee club, which con- 
sists of about twenty-four 
voices, but there are also 
about fourteen acts of the 
vaudeville type. The group 
has assisted Gracie Fields, 
England’s highest-paid and 
most popular entertainer, 
on four different occasions 
on behalf of the Navy 
League of Canada. Ki- 
wanian ID. E. Mould, vice- 
president and business 
manager of the glee club, 
says: “The writer knows 
from experience gained in 
the first world war. that 
good, clean, lively enter- 
tainment is one of the best 
weapons that we can offer 
our fighting forces. An army without 
morale is as bad as an army without 
food.” The fact that they find it im- 
possible to make all the appearances 
requested would seem to prove Kiwanian 
Mould’s statement. 


Dallas, Texas. Immediate Past Presi- 
dent Layton W. Bailey presented a 
check to 2nd Lieutenant Rawson Bowen 
of the 5th Ferrying Command to cover 
the expense of furnishing the read- 
ing and reception lounges of the Com- 
mand’s headquarters at Love Field, 





The Pennsylvania District gave two ambulances to the Red Cross, one to the Newport News chapter, 
the other to the Louisville chapter. 
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Eastern Hills, Cincinnati, Ohio, is sponsoring a victory garden con- 
test for senior high school girls. The club furnished seeds and 
plants and prizes will be awarded for the best plot and the best 


display of canned food. 


Dallas. The check represented the 
amount of money usually spent for 
favors at the annual Christmas dinner 
and president’s installation ceremonies. 


Franklin, Pennsylvania, publishes a 
“Kiwanis Home Front Bulletin,” three 
pages of chit-chat, sent to Franklin 
men in service. Local gossip and humor 
help to make it interesting. 


Pennsylvania District. By unanimous 
action of the delegates assembled at the 
district convention in Harrisburg last 
fall, each club in the district was re- 
quested to contribute seventy-five cents 
per member for the purchase of a com- 
pletely equipped ambulance for foreign 
service, to be presented to the National 
Red Cross. 

When it was found, in negotiations 
with the Red Cross, that it would be im- 
possible to ship ambulances abroad, the 
respective clubs were requested to sub- 
mit a resolution permitting the district 
to purchase a unit to be used in this 
country to carry on the work of blood 
banks and to transport wounded from 
ports of debarkation to hospitals. This 
action was promptly taken. 

$4,497.50 was voluntarily contributed 
and two complete ambulance units were 
purchased and donated to the Newport 
News Chapter and Louisville Chapter, 
respectively. 
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BRITISH SEAMEN SAY 
“THANK YOU” 


The Portland, Oregon, club decided 
to make Christmas as merry as possible 
for some 300 British seamen awaiting 
ships. Gifts were presented to each one 
and during the broadcast which fol- 
lowed Telegraphist Donald Woodman 
of London read the verse printed below. 


For that branch of the ship | speak 
That's called ‘Communications’ — 

Telegraphists, who catch each squeak 
From far-flung radio stations, 

And signalmen who, day and night, 
Undaunted by the weather, 

With fluttering flags or flashing light 
Keep all the ships together. 


For these fine gifts | now express 
A warm and genuine thank-you, 
Kiwanians, Kings of Kindliness, 
We evermore shall rank you. 
And not alone for this one act, 
But friends, where'er we roam, 
Each day with generous deeds is packed, 
Each house becomes a home. 


When heart thus speaks to stranger heart 
When hand to hand thus reaches, 
Such private deeds more good impart 
Than all the public speeches. 

Insidious calumny's alarm 
Subsides, a sorry sham, 

John Bull is marching arm in arm 
Along with Uncle Sam! 


To you we speed our Christmas smile 
At home, by fireside sitting, 
In that unbowed but battered isle, 
Hard hit, though harder hitting! 
For Love dividing space dispels 
Our hearts no seas can sunder, 
Already hear we Hometown's bells 


Outring the War God's thunder! 


So back to flags and radio, 
Back with a world-wide cheer, 

Back to our titan tasks we go, 
Till that clear sign we hear: 

The final ...—, the "V" 

Whose forceful beat implies 

Dread vengeance for the Vicious Three 
And victory for the Allies! 


WELL REPRESENTED 


Three sons in the army, a fourth in 
the navy, and a daughter, Rosalie, in 
training at the WAVE officers’ training 
school at Northampton, Massachusetts. 


That’s the record set by the McDowall 
family. You remember—their father is 
J. K. McDowall, past governor of the 
Louisiana - Mississippi- West Tennessee 
District and a member at Jackson, Mis- 
sissippi. Congratulations, J. K. and 
Mrs. McDowall! 





These officers at Columbus Army Flying School, 


Columbus, Mississippi, are all Kiwanians. Front 
row, left to right: Major Adolphus E. Hutchison, 
Jr.; Colonel L. C. Mallory; First Lieutenant Francis 
M. Thigpin. Back row, left to right: Captain Albert 
B. Elmore; Captain James T. Green, Jr.; Major 
John T. Fawcett; Lieutenant Colonol Russell S. Leone. 


AUSTRALIAN ODDITIES 
So the boys in service will know 
what is going on in their home town, 
the Kiwanis Club of Franklin, Penn- 
sylvania, publishes a Home Front Bul- 
letin which is sent to all Franklin boys 
serving their country. Vice President 
T. M. Rose is originator of the bulletin 
idea. The following interesting letter 
was received from Merle Ray, one of 
the boys to whom the bulletin was sent: 
“Australia, my present home, is a big, 
friendly island with grand people mak- 
ing up the population. I should like to 
delve into the scenic beauty that it has 
been my privilege to enjoy but you un- 
derstand the rules governing censorship. 
“In visiting a botanical garden last 
spring I saw the natural beauty of 
Australia. It was truly lovely. 
oddities of this land I 


“Some am 


listing below: 

l. All traffic is on the wrong side of 
the road (compared to the States) 
Australia’s seasons are exactly op- 
posite to the United States. 

3. Instead of leaves, trees lose their 


bo 


bark in the wintertime. 
4. Streetcars are called trams; ranches 
called cattle-stations. 


sn 


The Australian pound is worth $3.20 

mii, S, 

6. Each 
gauge. (Very inconvenient ) 

7. Children school at 14 

years of age. (Only seven weeks are 


currency. 


state has its own railroad 


are out of 


given for summer vacation. ) 

8. Motion pictures are made much of, 
more so than in the States. 

“So much for a few oddities in the 
news. In any field you can think of 
there is plenty of opportunity for ad- 
vancement or business ventures. Trans- 
portation leads the list I think. I look 
for a big change in Australia after the 
war even though they are handicapped 
by a population the size of New York 
City. In peacetime, a new U. S. Buick 
costs 1000 pounds or $3,200. Therefore 
many small English cars can be seen. 

“May I compliment the Kiwanis club 
I must admit that 
‘Kiwanis Club’ was merely a name until 


on its good work. 


I began hearing of your excellent work 
and until you started writing me. Then 
I started asking about it and all the 
answers were good. I hope some day 
to try and repay you for your kindness. 
Many thanks to you all.” 


COINCIDENTAL 

Some weeks ago, in Africa, two sol- 
diers introduced themselves. Discover- 
ing they were both named Carver, they 
checked a little more closely and dis- 
covered their fathers are both Kiwan- 
ians. The boys were George Carver, 
Jr., whose father is a Kiwanian at 
Doylestown, Pennsylvania, and Richard 
Carver, son of Willis H. Carver, Lam- 
bertville, New Jersey, club member. 








SHORT 


COVER MAN FOR APRIL 

Remember the picture of the farmer 
n the April magazine cover? The one 
titled “The Flag Is on the Plow.” From 
Secretary Rosser of the York, Pennsyl- 
vania, club comes a letter saying, “The 
York club is sort of throwing out its 
chest since the April issue of The Ki- 
vanis Magazine came to town. Why? 
Well, we discovered that the picture of 
the dirt farmer on the front cover is 
none other than a York county man by 
the name of W. F. Dummer of Mt. 
Wolf. We sent Mr. Dummer a copy 
of the magazine and asked him to come 
to one of our meetings so that we could 
meet him personally but up to now he 
has been you have guessed it — too 


busy. But we'll get him.” 


HONOR A FIGHTING AMERICAN-YOUR DAD 


FATHERS DAY 


JUNE 20 





33 million fathers: Buy a billion in BONDS 





SHOTS 


The flag of China flew directly beneath our own 

flag in Wellesley, Massachusetts, on the occasion 

of Madame Chiang Kai-shek's three-day visit. The 

Chinese flag was secured by the Wellesley 
Kiwanis club. 


KNAPP IS NO NAPPER 

For more than ten years, Earl Knapp 
of the Tiffin, Ohio, club, has kept a 
Kiwanis Scrapbook on the doings of 
his fellow-members. The last meeting 
of the year, in December, is always Ki- 
wanian Knapp’s show. Not a single 
event is missed and this program is one 
of the vear’s highlights. 


Everyone ts as God made him and 
oftentimes a good deal worse. 
—CERVANTES. 


Who’s Who In Kiwanis 


The 1942 Kiwanis distinguished serv- 
ice award was presented to James L. 
Hanway by the Dallas Kiwanis Club. 
This presentation was in recognition of 
Kiwanian Hanway’s twenty-two years 
of service as secretary of the club. 


Kiwanian Edward P. Marshall, Okla- 
homa City, Okla., has been awarded 
the Silver Beaver Award “for distin- 
guished service to boyhood.” Kiwanian 
Marshall has done a great deal of work 
in organizing and aiding Boy Scout 
Troops in Oklahoma City. 


The new Chief of Police of Oakland, 


California, is Kiwanian Robert Tracy. 


The Kiwanis club of Austin, Minne- 


sota, is proud of Charter-Member 
Peter A. Lommen. In spite of the de- 
mands on his time as a doctor, Kiwan- 
ian Lommen has fifteen years of perfect 


attendance to his credit. 


Secretary Merl M. Pearson of the 
Capitol Hill, Oklahoma, club is the 
new chairman of the Oklahoma State 
Blind Commission. 
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“The Victory Church on the Air” 
sponsored by Dr. H. H. Jones of 
Marion, Kentucky, is broadcast over 
station WSON, Henderson, Kentucky, 
and covers a territory containing 20,- 
000,000 people. Camp Breckenride of 
50,000 soldiers is nearby and the boys 
in the Camp are sold on this “Victory 
“rogram.” Dr. Jones has also written 
a song entitled “The Christian Flag” 
which is being sung by many Kiwan- 
ians these days. 


Past President Ben Dunlap of Cald- 
well, Idaho, has been appointed Judge 
of the Supreme Court of Idaho. 


Charter members Rush Hamrick and 
Charles Burrus of the Shelby, North 
Carolina, club both have’ enviable 
records. Kiwanian Hamrick has served 
as treasurer continuously since January 
1, 1925 and Kiwanian Burrus has been 
secretary of the club since its organiza- 
tion in 1922. 


Kiwanian Orio L. Crissey of Flint, 
Michigan, was elected president of the 
Michigan Psychological Association 
and chairman of the Michigan Academy 
of Science. Dr. Crissey served five 
years as director of the Flint Child 
Guidance Center and has published sev- 
eral papers on his work. 


The booklet, “Georgia Schools at 
War” prepared and published by the 
War Savings Staff, U. S. Treasury 
Department, State of Georgia tells of 
the fine work the Georgia schools are 
doing in connection with war bonds 
and stamps. We are proud to say that 
a photograph of Past International 
President Mark A. Smith, who is su- 
perintendent of schools in Macon is 
included in this booklet. 


Kiwanian Ben Kilgore of the Louis- 
ville club is a candidate for Governor 
of the State of Kentucky subject to 
the action of the Democratic Party. 


An engraved honor roll was dedi- 
cated recently in the Church of Rey. 
Dr. Ernest F. McGregor, Ph.D. in 
Norwalk, Connecticut. Folks will recall 
that he was an International Trustee 
in 1932-33. The First Congregational 
Church on the Green of which Kiwan- 
ian McGregor is pastor is proud of its 
honor roll of 53 boys and nurses in the 
service. 


Kiwanian Franklin P. Dittrich was 
Endicott, New York’s, out- 
standing young man at a recent Junior 


named 


Chamber of Commerce dinner. 
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George Washington Carver 
Author, Rackham Holt 
Publisher, Doubleday, Doran and Co. 


IWANIANS should be, and will 

be, intensely interested in this 
book. On two Questions and Answers 
programs on the radio questions were 
asked and very promptly answered and 
they had to do with this man Carver’s 
career. More and more people are going 
to know more about him and his career 
because every person alive owes him a 
debt of gratitude for what he has ac- 
complished. 

George Washington Carver pioneered 
in chemurgy and scientific agriculture. 
He laid the foundations for many dis- 
which will be the 
years to come. From peanuts he devel- 


coveries made in 


oped a collection of foods and feeds 
and materials that makes a fantastic list. 
He is credited with introducing the soy 
bean in America. His work with dehy- 
drated foods is worth much to us right 


now. 


‘ 


‘suc- 
cess” story in America. George Wash- 


There is no more important 


ington Carver was a negro, born to 
slavery. He had been kidnapped with 
his mother and traded back to her orig- 
inal owner for a three hundred dollar 
And _ he 
mother again. He worked hard, studied 


race horse. never saw his 
hard. The genius that was in him was 
varied. He could watch a woman knit, 
and then go and knit. Nothing seemed 
too difficult for him to understand and 
undertake. He got an education—the 
hard way in some respects— but not 
really hard for he was always working 
out problems—they may have had to do 
with the manufacture of wallboard from 
wisteria or ink from peanuts. His tal- 
ents harmonized—perhaps those three 
words tell most of the story. He could 
teach and he did teach. The 
orphan became the celebrated, world 


renowned, “Dr. Carver of Tuskegee.” 





negro 


Rackham Holt has done a magnificent 
job with this biography. 


would 


Wonder what Shickelgruber 
think about George Washington Car- 
ver’s laboratory miracles in connection 
with his Master Race theories? 


One World 


Author, Wendell Willkie 
Publisher, Simon and Schuster 


Wendell Willkie writes courageously 
and outspokenly of his forty-nine day 
trip around the world, as is to be ex- 
pected of an independent thinker such 
as Mr. Willkie. He 


awakening that is going on among the 


reports a great 


peoples of the world and tells of his 
deep conviction that the United Nations 
must learn to work together now during 
the war if they hope to live together 
in harmony after it is finished. 

You will enjoy his highly personal 
Stalin, 
Chiang Kai-shek, General Montgomery, 
United 


account of his meetings with 


Chennault and other 


Nations leaders. 


General 


He writes of General Montgomery : 
“T was enormously impressed by the 
depth and of General 
Montgomery’s knowledge of his  busi- 


thoroughness 
ness. Whether it was corps or division, 
brigade, regiment, or battalion head- 
quarters, he knew more in detail of the 
deployment of the troops and location 
of the tanks than did the 
charge. This may sound extravagant 


officer in 


but it was literally true. The man’s 
passion for detail is amazing.” 

Few of us indeed will have the op- 
portunity to see the countries and peo- 
ples visited by Mr. Willkie so we are 
fortunate in having so gifted a narrator 
tell us the story of his travels. Mr. 
Willkie doesn’t stick to cold, dry facts 
but adds sufficient color to paint a 
vivid word picture. 

Mr. Willkie reaches the conclusion 
that makes There 
are many people who will disagree with 
Mr. Willkie on this but a reading of 
his book will at least help you to under- 


nearness oneness, 


stand how he has reached the conclu- 
sion he has. 
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Chicken Every Sunday 
Author, Rosemary Taylor 
Publisher, Whittlesey House 

And you will like the book just as 
much as you do the fowl. Who doesn’t 
like chicken every Sunday? If you 
would like a bit of spice mixed in with 
this business of living you will enjoy 
the experiences this mother had with 
houseful of boarders. 
Never a dull moment. The time Rita 
Vilasak got a crush on father. And 
father, who always found just the place 


a continuous 


for mother’s earnings—real estate, gold 
mines, oil wells and a laundry. The 
time old Mrs. Moon got into mother’s 
fruitcake brandy. Even after father 
died and mother was completely in- 
dependent she wasn’t happy until she 
gave up her life of ease and once again 
had her house full of boarders. Maybe 
mother’s house didn’t hold as many pay- 
ing guests as Frank Case’s Algonquin 
Hotel in New York City and maybe 
they didn’t belong to the literati, but 
you can bet your life that mother got 
as much pleasure out of them as Mr. 
Case ever got from the famous folks 
who lived in his hotel. 
Merton S. HeEtss 
@ 
FICTION 
The Robe, by Lloyd C. Douglas 
The Human Comedy, by William 
Saroyan 
The Valley of Decision, by Marcia 
Davenport 
Mrs. Parkington, by Louis Bromfield 
The Forest and the Fort, by Hervey 
Allen 
Wide Is the Gate, by Upton Sinclair 
The Choice, by Charles Mills 
GENERAL 
On Being a Real Person, by Harry 
Emerson Fosdick 
3etween the Thunder and the Sun, by 
Vincent Sheean 
Guadalcanal Diary, by Richard 
Tregaskis 
One World, by Wendell L. Willkie 
Our Hearts Were Young and Gay, by 
Skinner & Kimbrough 
Lee’s Lieutenants, Vol. 2, by Douglas 
Southall Freeman 
As You Were, by Alexander Woollcott 
Life in a Putty-Knife ‘Factory, by /1/. 
Allen Smith 
I Saw the Fall of the Philippines, by 
Carlos P. Romulo 
& 
NEXT MONTH 
“As You Were” by Alexander Wooll 
cott and “On Being a Real Person” by 
Dr. Harry Emerson Fosdick will be 
reviewed next month. 























Where KIWANIS Meets 
IN BOSTON 


THE HOTEL TOURAINE 


GEORGE A, TURAIN, MG’R 
Past President, Boston Kiwanis Club 














A cordial welcome awaits you at 


MAYFLOWER HOTEL 
Akron, Ohio 


Where Kiwanis Meets for Luncheon 
Every Thursday 
J. S. WALZ, MANAGER 


THE KIWANIS MAGAZINE 


—THE DANIEL BOONE— 


Charleston, Each room contains bath, circu- 
a lating ice water, radio loud speak- 

’ 
West Virginia’s er. 89 bedrooms and all public 
newest and most space completely air conditioned. 


modern hotel Rates $2.50 and up 
ROGER S. CREEL, Managing Director 








HOTEL 


SHERMAN 


1700 Rooms from $2.50 CHICAGO 


Kiwanis Headquarters 











his *' HOTEL 
at MemP"” PEABODY 
"*South’s Finest—One of America’s Best’ 


F. R. Schutt 
Vice Pres. & Gen. Mar. 








THE CHOICE OF KIWANIS: 


CANADAS SY) HOTELS OF Dist 1 ClioK 








Kiwanis Meets at the 





a, On. 











. tat 
We on, Ka. 
tha ove ee si stat. NS. COLORADO SPRINGS 
we Hol Quen - - Nal Qui. 
Tre Bese ccotiat « - * pggt UIE ag Largest and Finest Hotel 
The Nov Mate ~ Brandot, Facing Pikes Peak 
Prmce 





HOTEL 


Kimball “as 


Perfectly appointed 
modern hotel—Hospi- 
tality and service— 
400 Absolutely Fire- 
proof Rooms. 





‘WELCOME KIWANIANS! 
ROOSEVELT HOTEL 


Delmar and Euclid 


SAINT LOUIS 


Jules Diekroeger 


Where Kiwanians Meet 
Each Wednesday Noon 


FRED W. PEVERLEY 
Gen’| Mor. and Kiwanian 























IN COLUMBUS 
KIWANIS HEADQUARTERS 


THE NEIL HOUSE 
A DeWitt Operated Hotel 


Vv. C. MURPHY, THEO. DeWiITT, 
Manager President 











DINKLER HOTELS 


Where Kiwanis Meets 
Ansley Hotel, Atlanta, Ga. 
Tutwiler Hotel, Birmingham, Ala. 
The Jefferson Davis, Montgomery, Ala. 
The St. Charles, New Orleans, La. 











*& KIWANIANS MEET AT 


Yu 
in THE VER 
ypsTaTe NE 


James F. Gilday, Mgr. 600 rooms trom $3 
SYRACUSE x» NEW YORK 











i Harry Coopland 
Catering Manager General Manager 
West End Club Down Town Club 


wuere KIWANIS meer 











pie iccaaatianiitihiasicnn 
KIWANIS HEADQUARTERS { FoR LUNCHEON EVERY FRIDAY IN 
in 
, NEWARK, N. J. CS 
4 
3 . OMAHA SO 
: Robert Treat Hotel : 
) 50 PARK PLACE , 
~ For Men of Affairs 
The In MONTREAL, CANADA 
‘Washington's “a ai 
Finest” 
: KIWANIS HEADQUARTERS sor 





ON DOMINION SQUARE 





FSi in the NATION'S CAPITAL 













Headquarters Kiwanis Club of Montreal 








7he BANGOR HOUSE 


i ARLINGTON 


tm, HOTEL and BATHS 






Rooms from $1.75 day 
Kiwanis Meets Wednesda’ 
BANGOR, MAINE 








enutnitandlieesl 
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HOT SPRING 5 ie ARKANSAS 
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° 
. . . . ° . 
Atop Nob Hill, San Francisco's most distinguished 
address. Large, beautiful rooms. View of bridges 
and Bay. World-famous cuisine. Three minutes 
from theaters and shops. Garage. Rates from $4.00 


New Hotel Mayflower 
JACKSONVILLE, FLORIDA 
i er re ee 


Hotel George Washington 
WEST PALM BEACH 
Wednesday at 12:15 


Bob Kloeppel, Kiwanian, President Director 
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EDGEWATER BEACH wore: 


5800 Block — 
Sheridan Road 


CHICAGO 


on 
Lake Michigan 





1000 Outside Rooms Each With 
Bath—EUROPEAN PLAN 


A 200-Car GARAGE in the 
building 


Home of Kiwanis Club of the North Shore 








KOTEL 


NICOLLET 


Minneapolis 


HEADQUARTERS 1940 
INTERNATIONAL CONVENTION 














Poel OKLAHOMA 


BILTMORE 


OKLAHOMA CITY 


A sufficient number of rooms are 
available at this rate to supply the 
jemand. 





SEEN 
: HOTEL - 
4 KIWANIS MEETS THURSDAYS = 
= e = 
= VANCOUVER, BRITISH COLUMBIA ; 


ee 





Spend more hospitable days... among 

friends at these Canadian Pacific Hotels 

—meeting places of Kiwanis in Canada, 
Chateau Frontenac, Quebec— Built in the style of 
a sixteenth century French Chateau — modern in 
equipment and service. Kiwanis meets Thursdays. 
Royal York Hotel, Toronto, Ont.—Largest hotel in 
the British Empire. Adjacent to depot. Kiwanis 
luncheons every Wednesday. 
Royal Alexandra Hotel, Winnipeg, Man.— Modern, 
fireproof. 460 rooms. Kiwanis meets here Tuesdays. 
Hotel Saskatchewan, Regina, Sask.—A modern 
hotel in a setting of trees and handsome 
boulevards. Meet here with Kiwanis any Monday. 
Hotel Palliser, Calgary—Headquarters for Kiwanis 
Monday luncheons. 486 spacious, modern rooms. 
Empress Hotel, Victoria, B. C.—Ivy-clad beauty 
spot in Canada’s evergreen playground with year- 
’round sports. Kiwanis meets here Tuesdays. 





PUTTS ISL SLITS UL S I > 
5 In New York—!It’s = 
4 x yr = 
= HOTEL MeALPIN ; 
FF Kiwanis Headquarters in New York ES 
2 John J. Woelfle, Mgr. = 
= Broadway at 34th Street 2 
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A | “CENTER OF EVERYTHING” 


in SAN ANTONIO, TEXAS 


a 


300 OF iTS 550 ROOMS 
AIR-CONDITIONED 











In Albuquerque, N.M. 


Kiwanis Meets at 


EL FIDEL HOTEL 


Wednesday Noon 











ea 








—~ 


HOTEL! 


; 
) 
) 
§ 
§ 
| CORPUS CHRISTI, TEXAS 








Where the Kiwanis Club meets 


PDB PBB PDP PPP PPP PPD PPP PPP ———— | 





Cleveland's Host 


to Kiwanians 


Hotel Cleveland 


Direct connection with 
Union Terminal 














The EMERSON Hotel 


BALTIMORE 


Kiwanis Headquarters 





“Keep Em 





Flying” 
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THE QUESTION BOX 


Many questions are asked of the General Office. Some of these questions, of interest 





to all Kiwenians, with their answers will be published under this heading. 





Q. Where two clubs agree upon a 
certain meeting day for the exchange of 
greetings, does such a meeting count as 
an inter-club meeting? (Secretary) 


\. No. In order to count as an 
inter-club meeting it would be necessary 
for the members of the two clubs to 
plan to meet jointly. On the other hand 
uch a program as you mention fully 
qualifies as an inter-club activity and 


is one that has great merit. 





Q. Several of our members now in 
military service had perfect attendances. 
Are they eligible for perfect attendance 
for the time they are in the service? 
Assuming one had three years of perfect 
attendance and is in military service 
three years, does he return with six 
years’ perfect attendance or three? (Sec- 
retary) 

\. No, members in military service 
cannot receive credit for attendance un- 
less of course they are able to attend a 
Kiwanis meeting. The ruling of the 
International Board of Trustees is as 
follows: 

“The period of Military Service Mem- 

bership will not interrupt a member’s 

pe fect attendance record. Any per- 
fect attendance record shall be figured 
on the basis of a continued record 
accomplished before and after the 
period of Military Service Member- 
ship.” 
« 


Q. I understand the International 
Wartime Conference has been cancelled 
this year so that a greater portion of 
transportation may be available to the 
government in its war effort. What 
effect will this have on holding the dis- 
trict conventions this fall? (Club Presi- 
dent) 


a None. 


volve no cross-country travel. In rec- 


District conventions in- 


ognition and appreciation of the contri- 
butions that Kiwanis is making, it is 


the expressed wish of the Office of 


that district 
conventions be held this year, stream- 


Defense Transportation 
lined in such a way as to cause the 
least amount of interference with the 
war effort. 

. 

Q. What is being done that will in- 
sure a true and complete story being 
written on the participation of Kiwanis 
in the war? (Club Member) 

A. All 


which Kiwanis activities are assembled 


regular channels through 
have been enlarged and quickened to 
meet wartime needs. Last year and 
again this year questionnaires have 
been forwarded to club officers for the 
purpose of securing a seasonal and 
adequate picture on the many and timely 
home front activities. This year for 
the first time each district governor 
has been requested to arrange to have 
Reports for 1942 
forwarded to the General Office in the 


all Achievement 


belief that their contents will be of 
inestimable value in writing the history 
of Kiwanis throughout the period of 
the war. 





Q. Should our club plan to operate 
its summer camp this year? The camp 
is maintained for children whose parents 
are not in a position to provide any 
summer outing for them, and only as 
a result of our efforts are these boys 
and girls given an opportunity to enjoy 
two weeks of fresh air and country sur- 
roundings. (Chairman, Underprivileged 
Child Committee) 


\. Yes, by all means! 
are that many clubs already have their 


Indications 


summer camp plans well advanced. 
In the matter of food rationing, camps 
of over 50 can be classed as Institutional 
Users. Where the number is less than 
50, the Group Book Plan will be adopted 
which calls for the surrendering of 
coupon books by the children for the 
period of camp life. All questions can 
be cleared through the local Rationing 


Board where the club is located. 
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OFFICIAL 
PROGRAM 


For Kiwanis Clubs 


19433 


Approved by 
International Board 
of Trustees 


ALL KIWANIS WEEK 
June 20-26 


CANADIAN CITIZENSHIP WEEK 
June 27-July 3 


DOMINION DAY (Canadian Clubs) 
July 5 














You’ve Done Your Bit 





#% Buy More 
» War Bonds 











KANDIYOHI! 





Kandiyohi—"the place of the big fish'' could be 

the name of almost any Minnesota lake. The land 

of “ten thousand lakes" is not only a fisherman's 

paradise, but heaven for the photographer. He 
can show permanent proof of his catch. 


Eagle Lake is the site of the summer home of 

Dr. A. F. Branton, International Trustee, and is 

only five miles from Willmar, Minnesota. It offers 

excellent pike fishing, and Dr. Branton offers 

excellent pike eating, not without the assistance 
of his charming wife, however. 


A refreshing swim, an excellent dinner—Wm. A. 

Dunlap, Public Relations director, Kiwanis Inter- 

national, took this picture, after dinner, so there 
are no fish to be seen. 
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Uncle Sam Says: Here's How 


1943 


All Kiwanians Can Help Their Families 


To Obtain Their War Ration Book No. 3 


ISTRIBUTION of War Ration 
Book No. 3 to 120 million indi- 
viduals will feature no schoolhouse 
registration such as marked issuance of 
the first two ration books. 
Here’s the procedure: 
1—Application forms good for a 
single person or an entire family will 
be dropped in every mail box by post- 
men between May 20 and June 5. 

2—The application forms have three 
parts: 

First—An identification stub 
is to be detached and retained by 
the applicant. Second—A_ simple 
application which gives the name 
of the head of the family and the 
address to which the books are to 
be sent. Third—A card on which 
is to be listed the names of all 
those for whom application for 
300k No. 3 is being made. Each 


which 


of these three parts bear a serial 
number. After filling out the card 
and detaching the identification 
stub which should be kept, the ap- 
plicant letter 
and drop it in the mail box. 


will affix postage 

3—You don’t have to address these 
application forms — they are pre-ad- 
dressed to one of the 35 OPA mail 
centers designated for the purpose. 

4—These application forms must be 
filled out and mailed not later than 
June 10, earlier if possible. 


HERE’S WHAT EVERY 
KIWANIAN CAN DO 
See to it that these applications are 
filled out properly and mailed, 
within two days after they are received. 
That’s all. Not difficult, eh? 
And you'll be giving Your Uncle 
Sam and the OPA a break. 


say 


What Price the Future? 
(From page 14) 


which will avoid inflation—and it is 
just as vital to manufacture, as it is to 
the consuming public, that inflation be 


avoided. 


KIWANIS CARD—TOONS 
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“IT can't understand, Mrs. Smith, 
why you question my patriotism.” 


P. S. Black markets are croored 
as a German Swastika. 


Furthermore, this is the method that 
will in the 
competitive picture, for capital goods 


assure survival, postwar 


industries as well as consumer goods 
industries. 

Only when mass markets make pos- 
sible an increase in manufacturing 
volume, do manufacturers buy capital 
goods. Railroads don’t buy locomotives 
when traffic is falling off, nor do manu- 
facturers buy machine tools when sales 
are dwindling. 

It seems inconceivable that this war 
can stop short, as was the case in the 
last war. 

After Germany, there will remain 
Japan. 
for some time the job of policing, feed- 
ing, 
portion of the world. 

As 
manufacturers, one by one, will get free 
from the military program and be able 


to reconvert to peacetime purposes. 


After Japan, there will remain 


and rehabilitating an incredible 


the military program declines, 


This transition period may, I believe, 
last for two or three years. This has 
its advantages, because it will cushion 
the shock of the transformation from a 
war economy to a peace economy. But 
it also has its dangers. 
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SUPPORT 
WAISTLINE 


rol 


How 


Prea'ia Gag 7 hs 
WAISTLINE.... 
IN and UP 


YOU'LL GAIN 
COMFORT, 

APPEARANCE, SUPPORT, with the 
NEW TUX APPEARANCE BELT 


Everyone agrees that a slumpy, sagging abdomen needs 
support ...and daily more men everywhere are agreeing 
that the amazing New Tux Posture belt is the way to get 
that support. The minute you put on a Tux you'll see for 
yourself what it does. No longer need a bulging abdominal 
paunch give you that middle age look. Enjoy the genuine 
pleasure that comes from knowing you look better. 
“TWIST-TUCK” AN INNOVATION 

This new “patent applied for’’ innovation is simple. Yet, 
holds fast ... no elastic, hooks, buttons or laces. ‘‘ Twist- 
Tuck” assures perfect support at all times under all con- 
ditions. Cannot give or loosen. It gives perfect support 
for abdomen and back, just the type doctors recommend. 


HERE’S WHAT OTHERS SAY 
COMFORT “J had one of your Belts several years ago 
and it was very satisfactory. Enclosing order for another.” 

C. E, Jr., Cincinnati, Ohio 

SUPPORT “Please send me as soon as possible, One New 
Weave, New Balanced Bands Tux Supporter. Abdominal 
measurement 30 inches, width 7 inches. This New Weave, 
New Balance Bands is proving to be the best belt you have 
made. Enclosed please find check. I shall continue to use 
your supporter in my practice with splendid satisfaction. 
H.H.R., M.D. 


THE SECRET OF TUX SUPPORT 
Amazing new design does away with all hardware and 
gadgets. New twist-tuck feature is self adjusting. Cannot 










| stretch or give under severest strain. You get more com 


| Tux Appearance Belt. Examine it, wear it, test it . . 


fort, better support. 


TRY ON OUR MONEY-BACK OFFER 
We guarantee the simple, easily adjustable Tux the finest, 
most comfortable, better supporting, easiest to wear 
posture belt yet designed. Every Tux Belt sent out on our 
guaranteed money back offer. You must be satisfied or 
your money back in full. Just send $4.50 check or M. O. 
and we will send you by return mail this amazing new 
i . and 


| if for any reason you are not completely satisfied, re- 


turn it and your money will be refunded in full. 
Tux Corporation, Dept. P-48, 168 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


MAIL MONEY-BACK GUARANTEE COUPON NOW! 


® tox Corporation, Dept. P-48 

168 N. Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 
O) Enclosed find $4.50. . . check . . . M. O. Send me new Tux 
Appearance Belt. I understand if for any reason! am not com- 
pletely satisfied you will retarn my money in full. 

C Send C. O. D. I will pay postman $4.50 plus postage. Same 
guarantee as above. 


s 


NAME 





ADDRESS 





CITY STATE 
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CITIZENS! 


What do you know about the book of 


rules which guarantees your LIBERTY? 
The answer you will find in the “KEY” to 
the Constitution of the United States. En- 
dorsed by Educators, Lawyers and Press, 
DeLuxe Edition, Cloth bound, 64 pages. 


Ilustrated—Annotated—Animated 
Send 60 cts., Postage and Mailing Included. 
THE PINETREE PRESS, Inc. 


ole Distributors 
ST. NEW YORK CITY 
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3 Fine husky plants of Giant-flowered 


Hybrid Hemerocallis 


Famous named varieties at less than half 
their usual catalog price! 
All three 


$400 HYPERION, OPHIR 
postpaid for and MIKADO 
Permanent, hardy pores 


inials, splendid foliage, huge 
flowers, grow wet oO ry, sun or shade, immune from 
disease or insects. Fine for landscaping. HYPERION— 
pale yellow. OPHIR—deep gold. MIKADO—orange with 
chocolate red splotches, If you send 15 cents postage 
will include free another fine big hybrid—THE GEM. 


DONALD CLARK, MOUNT MORRIS, ILLINOIS 











SPEECHES..." 
jee Confidential. 
eked, Public Speak- 
x "Os. ers : Har dbook with >= star 4 Parliamentary 


G i 

J v4] K s "New Je okes iat nd a ymorous Talke’’ prepared and 

mailed mw ear Spea akers Jo Book, 

$1.50. Toastmasters Hamor “6 oe $1.50. Btag Nigh - Stories, 
$1.40 

PROGRAMS 0!) 4.205 Sey, $1. 

Program Chairman's Fun Book, $1.50. 

Ladies Night Program, $5 Canadians may buy on simple, ap- 


proved plan Write for details 


NATIONAL REFERENCE LIBRARY 
2 2014 Torbenson 





°% $ 
‘ Vle Prias 2 
o'meg flan: ” of he me a "rib ] 
” on Munity j Your . 
Seng Fos" ™be, di Csigns 5 the : 
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INTERNATIONAL BRONZE TABLET CO. 
36 East 22nd Street, N.Y. C. 








SPEAKER’S DESK 


for use on banquet tables, ete. 19” 
front x 18” high x 18” deep. A piece of 
furniture that moet every club needs 
for the convenience of speakers. 

Desk is built with shelf for extra 
myers, books, ete. Finished with rub- 
er cushioned corners. Light, compact 

and sturdy. 

Desks are made only as ordered, and 

— two Le four daye for delivery. 

b$s 
Secretary y catalog of club sup ae now ready. 

“OLD GLORY" MANUFACTURING CO. 

Chicase Wabash 20706 





505 S. Wells St., 





NeW AND EXCLUSIVE 


Stock Limited by 
War Production Board 


250 KIWANIS COCKTAIL NAPKINS 
100 KIWANIS 8x12 DOILIES 
$2.00 Postpaid 
or each separately for $1.00 postpaid 
Send Money With Orders to 
RIDGEWOOD PAPER COMPANY 
| 610 Fairfield Avenue, Bridgeport, Conn. 














PATENTS 
Kiwanian Wm. H. Pattison, 918 F. 
St., Washington, D.C. Many years’ 
practice U.S. Courts and Patent Office. 














EVERYTHING YOUR CLUB NEEDS! 


Honor Roll Plaques - Lapel Buttons - Luncheon 
Badges. Flags & Banners- Road Signs - Speaker's 
Stands - Record Systems « Emblem Souvenirs 


Ri 


Send for Kiwanis Catalog 


RUSSELL-HAMPTON CO. 
325 W. Madison St., Chicago, Ill. 








Sage <6 ge Galerie mene gla 


circulars ee 
also furnish 


Continental Writers’ & Speakers Bureau 
. TOS RAILWAY EXCHANGE BLDG . DEPT K MONTREAL. CANADA 
Seeeeeeeseeeeeoeeeooosoeseseosooeocscesoeeeee. 


Printed sermons and speeches 





2 
: Public Speakers!! : 
> . 
@ We specialize in the criticism, re-writing and 4 
o ghostwriting of Speeches, Lectures, Theses, Re- e 
4 views, Sermons, Short Stories and various types a 
- { Book-length manuscripts, etc. Prompt, scholar- 4 
. ly. individual and confidential service. Expert e 
> research, You get full and exclusive use of all e 
@ material ordered. No disappointments Testi 4 
. nials galore. Send $3.00 for each 10 minutes . 
> you want your speeh or paper to occupy. Free . 
e om 
e e 
e ” 
e . 
e J 

o 

° 


Cleveland, Ohio 
e 


fact that 
may be 


The great danger lies in the 
both 
tempted to hold over and apply to the 
peacetime 
philosophy 


government and industry 


manufacture of 
the 
that governs production for war. 


postwar 


products “cost-price” 


This would be fatal. If we are to 
assure survival for American industry 
in the postwar competitive scramble, 


we must stop asking ourselves, “what 
and start asking 
“what will the public pay for it?” You 
can talk costs to Uncle Sam — but when 


does it cost to make ?” 





| you’re dealing with the public, 


club officers participated in by 








| see, Past President. 


you talk 
price. 
a 


Key Clubbers Open 
New Doors 


(From page 17) 


There was a panel on the duties of 
Key 
Tampa, Deland, Perry, 


Arcadia. 


Clubbers from 


Delray Beach and 


THE KIWANIS MAGAZINE 


The achievement award was won by 


At- 
Award by the Marianna Key 


the Fort Lauderdale club and the 
tendance 
Club, present at the convention 100 per 
both _ its The 


Achievement Plaque is the Frank C. 


cent with sponsors. 
Vincent Founders Plaque and the at- 
tendance award is the E. B. Stahlman 
plaque. 

in Lake 
Wales where the out of town boys were 
the guests of the Lake Wales Key Club. 
H. M. Norabell took the boys inside the 


tower 


There was a fine meeting 


—a really rare treat. 

This article had to be streamlined. 
One could just write on and on and on 
and we know The Kiwanis Magazine 
would like to run three or four pages. 
3ut there is a paper reduction program, 
a lot of reasons for stopping this story 
right here and now. 

Remember our motto is “We Build, 
Have you a Key Club in your 
We all lose, if you haven’t. 


Te nt “hes 


town? 








os: Memoriam 








Frederick Eames Harvey of Windsor, 
Kiwanian 


Ontario, has passed away. | 
Harvey was President of his club in | 
1924, and lieutenant governor in 1927. | 


Russell Snyder of Seaford, Delaware, 
Kiwanian Snyder was 


1940. 


LeFurge, Lansing, Michi- 


has passed away. 
lieutenant governor in 
Charles FE. 


gan, Past President. 


James W. Bradley, Kewanee, Illinois, 
Past President. 
Dr. Clifton M. Miller, Richmond, 





Virginia, Past President. 


F. E. Durst, Sr., Commerce, Georgia, 
Past President. | 

G. B. Orwig, Napoleon, Ohio, Past 
President. | 

B. Scott Blanton, Sr., Charlotte, 
North Carolina, Past President. 

S. G. Crow, Bellaire, Ohio, Past 
President. 

John C. Sharp, Hackettstown, New 


Jersey, Past President. 


Dr. James Leroy Oates, Bartow, 
Florida, Past President. 
Leo C. Heckler, Anderson, Indiana, 


Past President. 


Enoch Lindquist, Watertown, South 
Dakota, Past President. 
Emil A. Warming, Jellico, Tennes- 














ACCLAIMED THE COUNTRY’S 
OUTSTANDING HONOR ROLL 


A Distinctive Masterpiece which must be 
seen to be appreciated. Bronze in appear- 
ance. Practically unbreakable. Dignified and 
beautiful. Gives Personal Recognition to those 
in the armed services of our country. Names 
easily attached. Number unlimited. Flexible 
arrangement. Can make up any size or solve 
any Honor Roll problem. Specialize in Plaques 
for clubs, lodges, churches, etc. We recom- 
mend a uniform Honor Roll for all Kiwanis 
Clubs. See this Most Popular and Best Liked 
Honor Roll! Write to Kiwanian Walter E. 
Kutch for a photograph of a Kiwanis plaque. 


WALTER E. KUTCH CO. 


1401 E. Milwaukee Ave. Detroit, Michigan 














ALEX CHRISTENSEN 
Master Mirth Maker and Pianist 


your Ladies’ Night or 
Banquet. Up to 90 minutes of screamingly funny 
addresses, comedy impersonations, pianologs and 
piano solos. Also Recorded Programs, personalized 
to fit your club! 


Reasonably Priced for 


Send for terms, endorsements and details. 


AXEL CHRISTENSEN BOOKING DEPT. 
Suite 35, Kimball Hall Bldg. Chicago, III. 


CHIMNEY ROCK CAM 


in North Carolina, 
Outstanding 








FOR 
BOYS 


Land of the 
leadership program and equipment. 


near Asheville. Sky. 
Personal 
supervision; 38 buildings. 

7-11; 


of discriminating parents. 


Large fleet canoes 
12-18. For 26 
For Booklet, 


and boats. 


Junior camp, Seniors years the 


hoice address: 


| Reese Combs, Dir., Box K, Chimney Rock, North Car. 
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# KEEPING AMERICA KIWANIS POSTED 




















A NEW DESIGN-— 
A FAMILIAR CHALLENGE 


ae have been two Kiwanis posters will want at least as many of these and many 
produced and each has been valuable not clubs not previously using the posters will 
just for the advertising given the organiza- want to take part in this effort. 
tion but for the contribution made to morale- The art work is by Kiwanian Robert Bruce 
building and morale-maintenance. Clubs and Crippen. There is a dark blue background, 
districts have regarded the posters so highly with white and yellow lettering and with the 
that the amounts produced have been sold symbols of freedom in realistic colors. 
out and new stocks have had to be ordered The poster is regular size, nine feet high, 
for each one. twenty-one feet in length. The price of two 
Our Citizenship posters told Kiwanis dollars represents only overhead as does a 
America of our acceptance and recog- charge of $1.50 for filling in the name 
nition of citizenship responsibilities. of the club on one or more posters. It 


Our Victory posters told a story and a) apes is suggested that orders be placed early. 
presented a challenge, not only to —_—! Conference with the outdoor posting 
Kiwanians but to all citizens. company in your city will determine 

Here is a new design, a new poster, EACH the availability of billboards. Previ- 
and a beautiful one. It is felt that POSTPAID ously almost all Kiwanis posters have 
every club using posters previously been placed in donated space. 


Note— The space for the name of your club personalizes the 
billboards and makes this one particularly effective. 


SEND ORDERS TO 9500 


Kiwanians are now 
in the uniform 
of their 


KIWANIS INTERNATIONAL ® 





2920 NORTH MICHIGAN AVE., CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 











WRITING NEW PAGES 
IN THE BOOK OF HISTORY OF 


Lee Poovince de luibec 


CANADA mae 





’ 
QUEBEC, North America’s only 
walled city, a tourist mecca for 
centuries is today increasing the 
wartime production of leathers, 
shoes, small arms and many other 
essential war materials. 


Embattled Québec . . . this storied city of Old World sights and 
sounds is writing a jlorious chapter of wartime history! 

Men from Québec City, together with men from all parts of 
La Province de Québec, are today fighting on the world’s battle- 
fronts—at sea, on land, and in the air. Civilian populations at 
home are fighting too, on the production lines. Our people are 
making ammunition . .. heavy bombs .. . small arms, tanks, 
aircraft, and ships. 

You, too, are busy at home in the work of war. You may not be 
able this year to visit your vacationland in La Province de Quebec. 
If you can still come, a warm welcome awaits you .. . but to 
those who must postpone their travels we say, “Come when the 
war is over!” 


OVINCE DE 
wevhee 
TOURIST AND PUBLICITY BUREAU 


QUEBEC - CANADA 
or 48-50 Rockefeller Plaza, New York City 

















